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GEARED 
TO MESH 
EASILY. 
QUICKLY 


As in a machine, so in a life 
insurance company. Com- 
plete coordination of the de- 
partments of the Inter-South- 
ern insures quick transmis- 
sion of power and smooth 


running. 


The salesman knows every 
unit is working constructively 
toward a common goal. Fric- 


tion and waste are eliminated. 


He knows, too, he is sure 
of the thorough cooperation 
that is possible in a company 


large enough to provide ample 








OUR NEW HOME 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 


Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 


Both Participating and Non-Par- 








ticipating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 


Surgical and Dismemberment 
Benefits. 


Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 
Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization 


Available Terri- 
tory in 17 States 
West of the Mis- 
sissippi and in II- 
linois and Florida 














Department. 


Perseverance and Producer’s 
Clubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


Grow with This Progressive Company 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
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resources, but not too large 


for close touch between home 


office and field. 


The Inter-Southern invites 


ambitious men into its family. 
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The Suicide Record for 1929 


Highest Rate on Record Since Peak Year of 1916 Is Attributed 
to High Percentage of Business Failures 


By FreperickK L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HE suicide rate of American cities 

during 1929 reached the highest 

figure on record, or 18 per 100,000, 
since 1916. It exceeded the lowesi rate 
on record since 1900, or 12.3 in 1920, by 
5.7. The increase over the preceding 
year, however, is by no means as 
marked as had been expected in view 
of the disastrous results of the stock 
market collapse and the prevailing busi- 
ness depression during the last few 
months of the year. The tabulated re- 
sults of 151 American cities show an 
increase in the rate from 16.9 in 1928 
to 17.5 in 1929. In twenty leading 
cities with about 23,000,000 population, 
suicides increased from 1097 during the 
first three months to 1109 during the 
second three months, diminishing to 
1006 during the third quarter of the 
year, but increasing to 1165 during the 
last three months, when the effects of 
the business depression became pro- 
nounced. Before enlarging upon this 
Phase of the subject, I will call atten- 
tion to the first table which gives the 
consolidated rates for one hundred 
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cities since 1900 for which comparable 
data are available, except for the last 
two years when the returns as yet are 
not quite complete. This shows an in- 
crease from 15.4 in 1900 to 18.0 in 1929. 

The table shows also that the lowest 
rate on record, as has been said be- 
fore, was reached in 1920, when it was 
only 12.3 per 100,000. The highest rate 
on record prevailed during 1908, or 21.5. 

The second table gives the returns 
for 151 cities which in 1929 had an 
estimated population of nearly 38,000,- 
000. Of these cities, 80 show an in- 
crease over 1928, 56 show a decrease, 
while in the remainder, or 15, the rate 
remained stationary. The ten cities 
with the highest suicide rates are the 
following: 


TEN CITIES WITH THE HIGHEST 
SUICIDE RATES—1929 


Sacramento, Cals... 0.65 cceineccccie device, B08 
Ser Dee, Cc cc cc cessesvoncees 51.8 
San Francisco, CAl..sccccccccsvecocs € 39.3 
BRTAMUIS ClO, ING F< ce ce vceccconeaves 36.6 
GION Pile sicce cecsinvectanececcseee 32.7 
Werre Erate, TMG. oo. 6c cacinsscvciveees 31.3 
Manhattan and Bronx, N. Y......... 27.8 
a ee ia 27.5 
Seattle, i. Rea Aer eee emer 
CUMOGIE, BO Thence deewcscucrsss Gam 


San Diego this year yields first place 
to Sacramento, but most of the Pacific 
Coast cities outrank all others in their 
local tendency to self-destruction. Port- 
land, Ore., had a rate of 23.1; Tacoma, 
Wash., 19.9; Berkeley, Cal., 23.9; Los 
Angeles, 18.1; Oakland, 23.7, and Pasa- 
dena, 20.9, all above the average of 
17.6 for all cities combined. The seven 
cities with more than 1,000,000 popu- 
lation show the following results; Man- 
hattan and. Bronx, 27.8; Los Angeles, 
18.1; Detroit, 18.1; Cleveland, 16.8; 
Philadelphia, 16.3; Chicago, 15.8: 
Brooklyn, 14.3. 

Certain cities show a decided increase 
while others show a marked decrease. 
Of particular interest is the decrease 
in the rate for Chicago from 18.1 to 
15.7, while the rate for Cincinnati in- 
creased from 16.9 to 25.4. Denver, 
Colo., rate decreased from 27.9 to 20.4, 
while that of Hartford, Conn., de. 
creased from 17.4 to 8.7, and that of 
New Orleans from 19.6 to 15.4. In the 
table there are many other important 

(Continued on page 18) 
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UXURIES form 90 per cent of the 

competition that has to be over- 
come in selling life insurance, accord- 
ing to James Lee Loomis, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Installment buying, he said, 
makes this competition especially keen, 
but he pointed out that particularly in 
the East there is a growing tendency 
toward savings and that life insurance 
is more than holding its own in the 
battle for the consumer’s dollar. He 
declares, however, that instalment buy- 
ing is on the increase. 


:- > & 


N agent ought to find encourage- 
ment in the thought that he sells 
a vital necessity in direct competition 
with desirable but not essential luxu- 
ries. He cannot say, “You are gratify- 
ing a selfish whim at the expense of 
your family’s security,” but the knowl- 
edge that 90 per cent of his opposition 
is so founded certainly should lend con- 
siderable moral support to his case. 


Sa = 


administrator of the estate of 
Ezra Lewis, at Frankfort, Ky., his life 
insurance would have been collected by 
a woman who qualified as his widow 
a full two months after his death. Liti- 
gation incident to the settlement of 
Lewis’ estate brought to light the origi- 
nal but crude attempt at fraud. The 
“widow” followed up her happy inspira- 
tion with a wedding ceremony in a dis- 
tant county, with the aid of an accom- 
plice who posed as Ezra: Lewis, and was 
able to produce a license bearing date 
prior to the death of her alleged hus- 
band. But the fraud was found out, 
as so often happens. 


B UT for the zealous efforts of the 
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VER 24 per cent increase in life 
O insurance sales is shown for the 
State of Iowa during the first three 
months of the current year. This splen- 
did record is pointed to as an indication 
of growing prosperity by business men 
in that section, as life insurance is ac- 
cepted as a pretty accurate barometer 
for general conditions. 

a ae 


AY YENTER, State Insurance 
Commissioner for Iowa, has been 
installed as colonel of the 113th Cav- 
alry, Iowa National Guard, serving un- 
der General Park Findlay. Commis- 
sioner Yenter received his commission 
by virtue of having passed an examina- 
tion in military science under supervi- 
sion of a regular army board. He is a 
veteran of the World War. 


HIRTY million dollars seems a lot 
ae money to me, even though I fre- 
quently discuss the annual statements 
of insurance companies which have as- 
sets of many times that amount. That 
sum, I understand, is to be the cost of 
the Cunard Company’s new liner, bids 
for which were a week ago submitted to 
the officials of the company at Liver- 
pool. 


%* * * 


OW soon this great ship will be 
H racing back and forth between Eu- 
rope and America has not been an- 
nounced. Although the company has 
not issued an official statement regard- 
ing the size and expected speed of the 
boat, it is reported that it will be of 
75,000 tons with a speed of 28 knots. 
The supposition is that once it gets 
going the Europa will soon lose the 
world’s record it so recently snatched 
from its sister ship, the Bremen, which, 
I presume, means that America or 
Italy or France will have immediately 
to build a $50,000,000 ship to beat it. 


1 * * 


N THE SPECTATOR of May 8 an ar- 
ticle on ocean liners and marine in- 
surance discussed the difficulty of se- 
curing insurance coverage for the 
world’s great liners and the fact that 
that difficulty was constantly increas- 
ing because of the many new ships that 
had been built or were being built or 
contemplated. 
* HE 
AISING the money to build a $30,- 
000,000 ship is said to present dif- 
ficulties, though it is presumed that the 
Cunard Company will not seek govern- 
mental assistance, as had been sug- 
gested in some quarters. But just how 
the hulk insurance will be handled must 
present nearly as great a problem. 
* K 


HOUGH marine underwriters may 

never have believed it, it is a safe 
assumption that until the Titanic was 
sunk the general public held more or 
less to the opinion that such great ves- 
sels were practically out of the reach 
of destruction by the forces of nature. 
It ran into an iceberg and the belief 
perished with it. 


* * * 


"ET, while ship building today has 
WY wenthon a point of perfection never 
before attained, the very law upon 
which marine insurance is founded pre- 
vents any one insurer or group of in- 
surers taking too great a risk upon a 
single ship. It will be interesting to 
see just how a $30,000,000 risk is han- 
dled. 





SMOKEY 


HE business of insurance needs to- 
day, more than ever, leaders who 
are capable of taking the long view. 
* * * 
UCH a statement should by no 
means be taken as an advertise- 
ment for prophets. We are all grow- 
ing a trifle sour on both the bluebirds 
who are bright couriers of eternal pros- 
perity and progress and the gloomy 
crystal gazers who periodically consign 
our lusty business to oblivion. The de- 
mand, rather, is for sensible men, with 
hindsight and foresight, who will 
merely apply to the social aspects of 
the business the same technique that is 
observed in the actual practice of in- 
suring life and property against finan- 
cial loss. In other words, face the prob- 
lems of public relations, legislation and 
inter-company organizations with the 
same regard for past experience as the 
underwriter exhibits in passing on a 
risk or the actuary in promulgating 
a rate. There are executives who 
wouldn’t dream of substituting individ- 
ual judgment for scientific formula in 
underwriting practice but who, never- 
theless, when faced with other prob- 
lems demanding the same kind of con- 
sideration for undisputed facts, assume 
an ostrich-like position and mutter “I 
ain’t agoin’ to do it.” 
* co * 
HE pulse of the public is easily 
taken. When it demands insurance 
reform or change, the business has got 
to give some answer other than “Let 
them eat cake.” Experience has shown 
that the insurance business can best 
avoid inimical legislation not by un- 
alterably opposing it, but by fulfilling 
the need behind such legislation with a 
less odious device of their own design. 
Thus, financial responsibility bills have 
been offered in place of compulsory 


automobile insurance. May not the 
same situation obtain in other mooted 
topics? ' = = 


NLY the other day a prominent 
QO speaker was quoted as saying that 
the insurance business has now reached 
the laboratory period, and a few weeks 
ago we heard a plea for an organiza- 
tion for the collecting, collating and 
testing of facts and theories that con- 
cern the business in every conceivable 
way. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has been a brilliant lab- 
oratory for the science of fire under- 
writing. Pursuant with the enlarged 
scope of its public relations activities it 
is entirely possible that it may come to 
act, not only as an interpreter of in- 
surance to the public, but as an inter- 
preter of the public to insurance. 
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June Is a Good Month 


E have heard not one but 

many, very many, insurance 
agents deplore the arrival of 
June, not because they dislike the 
balmy weather and the beautiful 
foliage that is more or less char- 
acteristic of the month, but be- 
cause, they say, their business 
seems to fall off then. 

That this is more or less true 
we do not deny, but we are even 
more certain that the progres- 
sive, alert agent, who wastes lit- 
tle time with theories but faces 
facts and moulds them to his own 
advantage, will consider a great 
many things that will make his 
record for the month nothing of 
which he need be ashamed. 

The vacation habit is probably 
more thoroughly a part of the life 
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of the average American of all 
classes than is the case anywhere 
else in the world. Even a close 
scrutiny of that hard working 
business man who not infre- 
quently seeks to interest and en- 
tertain his friends by announcing 
that he has not taken a vacation 
for five years, is apt to disclose 
the fact that he has slipped away 
now and then for a little fishing 
or hunting, or some similar diver- 
sion. And while this exodus from 
the legal residence of a family to 
some more or less distant point 
may not be quite at its height 
during June, it is well under way, 
and it is a dull agent who has not 
already begun to prepare for it. 

There is no need to enumerate, 
say, simply on the question of 
selling personal accident and 
health insurance to a man or 
woman, how much more than 
usual he or she will need it during 
the summer because of the fact 
that they are going to stir them- 
selves out of the routine of life 
and betake themselves by automo- 
bile or rail to some more or less 
distant place. That is, there is no 
need to enumerate these things to 
the agent. He knows them and it 
should not be hard for him to con- 
vince clients he already has, or 
new prospects, that he has just 
what they need by way of protec- 
tion. 

And there are many other 
things relating to unoccupied and 
closed houses that should be 
brought to the attention of the 
prospective vacationist. He should 
realize that the things he car- 
ries with him to Europe or to the 
seaside or the mountains are in 
constant jeopardy. They may be 
lost or stolen, they may be de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. He can 
be convinced that he needs pro- 
tection. 

Those persons who have boats, 
small ones or of sufficient size to 
be termed yachts, are thinking 
a lot about them just now. They 
should understand what insur- 
ance can do for them. The en- 
thusiastic golfer will play, we 
believe, a better game if he knows 
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that should a law suit with large 
damages against him result from 
the interception of his swift fly- 
ing ball by a human head the 
legal ability of a great insurance 
company and its unlimited as- 
sets were behind him. 

The very time of year gives the 
agent new and convincing argu- 
ments in favor of life, accident, 
health, fire, burglary and many 
other forms of insurance. The 
agent who does not improve the 
opportunity has only himself to 
blame. 


URING the first four months 

of the current year the 
property loss by fire in the United 
States, according to the compila- 
tion of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, exceeded that 
in the first four months of 1929 
by nearly $8,000,000. The loss in 
April last, $43,550,996, was about 
$600,000 greater than in March 
last, and nearly $7,000,000 great- 
er than in April, 1929. With a loss 
in the first four months in 1930 
of $172,066,328, a total loss for 
the year of over $500,000,000 is 
indicated. Inasmuch as the trend 
of losses has been downward for 
some time until the last few 
months, the record looks as 
though the Wall Street crash of 
last fall, and the general decline 
in the volume of business in in- 
dustrial and mercantile lines, may 
have created some moral hazard, 
which has had its effect on the 
total fire loss within the last few 
months. 


Explaining Policy Benefits 


LD man Pro Bono Publico, 

that tireless author who con- 
tributes to “The Voice of the Peo- 
ple” in leading newspapers every- 
where, recently has aired his 
views on disability insurance con- 
tracts, and pretty bitter have 
been those views. A perusal of 
several of these exaggerated com- 
plaints—all in a kindred vein— 
leads to the conclusion that, in 
self defense, underwriters should 
more painstakingly stress the 
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benefits to be derived from each 
contract. 

The average applicant for dis- 
ability insurance has but the 
vaguest understanding of his 
purchase. He will, perhaps, grasp 
the fundamentals and, secure in 
his knowledge that death will 
provide this sum, loss of certain 
eyes and legs that sum, sickness 
so much a week, he takes the 
policy. Right here the agent 
should thoroughly and explicitly 
explain to him just what the con- 








Agency Celebrates Anniversary 


DALLAS, TEX., May 19.—More than 
200 agents from all sections of Texas 
participated in the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Texas 
agency of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company here last week. The 
agency was established by the late Or- 
ville Thorp in May, 1905. Under his 
direction the business grew rapidly. 

Service emblems were presented to 
161 agents who have represented the 
company from five to twenty-five years. 
The agency is now headed by O. Sam 
Cummings. The gathering closed with 
a banquet attended by a number of the 
home office officials. 


Mississippi Valley Life Shows 
Remarkable Growth 


The Mississippi Valley Life Insur- 
ance Co. of St. Louis, Mo., presents a 
very strong financial statement as of 
March 31, 1930. Total assets of the 
company on that date were $4,201,129 
and included a well diversified list of 
investments which are yielding a good 
return. Mortgage loans amount to 
$1,057,298, stocks and bonds $514,051, 
collateral loans $1,396,685, policy loans 
$741,552, real estate $313,237, cash and 
other assets $178,311. 

The chief item of liability is the net 
legal reserve totaling $3,102,423, other 
liabilities of $136,469 bring the total 
liabilities to $3,238,892. This leaves a 
very substantial surplus to “policyhold- 
ers of $962,237, which is divided into 
capital $100,000, surplus $100,000 and 
reserve for contingencies $762,237. The 
company during recent years has 
grown remarkably, its assets advancing 
from $164,344 in 1926 to $1,789,878 in 
1928 and to $4,201,129 as of March 30, 
1930. Insurance outstanding has co- 
incidently advanced to $26,558,145 from 
$1,232,450 in 1926 and $12,830,267 in 
1928. 

The company is under the manage- 
ment of capable and experienced life 
insurance men headed by J. N. Mitchell 
as president. Other officers are: A. O. 
Runkel, vice-president and actuary; F. 
A. Garesche, vice-president and general 
counsel; John B. Smith, secretary and 
Treasurer; Dr. H. J. Hillebrand, medi- 
cal director; L. C. Baker and K. L. 
McGinnes, assistant secretaries. 
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tract calls for. He should stress 
the limitations of the protection 
so as to avoid future misunder- 
standing and the consequent ill 
will. The client is sold on his pro- 
tection, satisfied with the bargain 
and he will appreciate the service 
that makes him clearly acquainted 
with his actual rights. No intel- 
ligent purchaser expects to get 
the world with a fence around it 
for the few dollars he pays for 
disability insurance but all like 
to have a feeling that there may 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
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be lurking in the maize of clauses 
some provision that may bring 
unexpected gain. Dispel all such 
uncertainty by selling on a clear. 
ly defined basis and the customer 
will be less likely to applaud the 
sarcastic effusions of the chronic 
kickers in the daily press. 


Stock Dividend Declared 


A fifty per cent stock dividend was 
authorized by the board. of directors of 
the West Coast Life of San Francisco 
on May 13. 
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Baltimore-W ashington 
Sales Congress 


More Than Six Hundred in 
Attendance at One-Day 
Meeting 








Practical Sales Helps 





Business Insurance Agreements 
and Sales Talks on Average 
Case Featured 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


A splendid lot of sales advice from 
authoritative sources was crammed into 
the one day Sales Congress held under 
the joint auspices of the Baltimore and 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
associations at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., last Friday. 
More than six hundred members were 
in attendance and the program well 
justified their outlay of time and money 
for the support of the meeting. It is 
possible to pass on merely a fraction of 
the many practical ideas developed in 
a running account of the day’s pro- 
ceedings and for this reason some of 
the addresses will be reported in detail 
in a future issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

George A. Meyer, general chairman, 
opened the meeting and then turned 
the chair over to Henry M. McBrant- 
hey, president of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters’ Association. Mr. Mc- 
Brantney ran things with smoothness 
and dispatch and kept the various fea- 
tures well within the time schedule. 

The first and one of the best features 
of the day was the address entitled “A 
Complete Life Insurance Program” de- 
livered by Tressler W. Callihan, man- 
ager of agencies, John Hancock Mutual 
Life. He illustrated his talk with a 
chart showing how a man’s earning 
Power and obligations almost coincide 
throughout his lifetime. His earnings 
start on the up curve at twenty, con- 
tinue until he is about forty-eight and 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Philadelphia Underwriters’ 
Annual Meeting 





Arthur B. Cheyney Elected Presi- 
dent to Succeed Thomas 
M. Scott 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22.—Arthur B. 
Cheyney, of the Continental American, 
was elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Uderwriters 
at the dinner-meeting of the organiza- 
tion held tonight at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

Other officers elected were: Alex- 
ander V. Tisdale, Connecticut Mutual, 
first vice-president; Fernand Baruch, 
Girard Life, second vice-president; 
John N. Adams, Attna, treasurer. 

Clayton M. Hunsicker, of the Fi- 
delity Mutual; Thomas M. Scott, Penn 
Mutual; Edward F. Bailey, Equitable; 
Don. R. Sidle, Travelers, and James A. 
Tyson, Guardian Life, were elected new 
directors with their terms expiring in 
1933. Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, 
was elected a director with his term 
expiring in 1932. 








CONGRESS SPEAKER 





Guy B. Horton 


Twisting Controversy 
Goes On 


Sullivan Loses First Bout in 
Fight to Regain Broker’s 
License 








Up to State Commissioner 





Also Denied Writ to Restrain 
Department Hearing on 
Committee Complaints 


James P. Sullivan, formerly general 
agent in St. Louis, Mo., for the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has lost, temporarily 
at least, his legal fight to compel State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson of Missouri to grant him a 
license to broker insurance in the State 
without standing trial on complaints 
that he had been guilty of unethical 
methods in selling clients insurance un- 
der the Emancipator Policy form of the 
Lincoln National Life. 

Sullivan’s general agency contract 
was terminated early this year after a 
number of rival agents had complained 
to his company against methods used 
by the St. Louis agency in selling the 
Emancipator Policy. 

Through his counsel, Sullivan sought 
to evade a public hearing on complaints 
lodged against him and filed a petition 
in the Missouri Supreme Court, a writ 
of prohibition to restrain Superinten- 
dent Thompson from holding the hear- 
ing in question and also sought a writ 
of mandamus to compel Thompson to 
issue him an insurance broker’s license. 

The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
denied both applications, which means 
that Sullivan will have to stand trial 
before Thompson if he hopes to obtain 
the license. If a license is denied him 
after the hearing, he will again have 
an opportunity to appeal to the courts 
on the merits of the case made against 
him by the rival insurance agents. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Baltimore-Washington Sales 


Congress 
(Concluded from page 7) 


then hit a seven year period during 
which little change is noticed. Then 
the curve starts back downward. Sim- 
ilarly, the obligations of the average 
man start up at the age of twenty. 
He is married and has children, and the 
expenses steadily mount. The peak 
years occur about the same as in the 
other curve and the decline begins after 


the children are finished with school or 


college. 

He directed his illustrations at the 
average case and advised the agent to 
pay more attention to the five to twenty 
thousand dollar prospect as there is 
where the bulk of the business lies. 
Talk in terms of salary to the pros- 
pect because the majority of them live 
on salary and know nothing of income 
that is derived from invested securities. 

“People are buying automobiles every 
day and they cannot afford them in 
many cases,” he said, and continued 
“The reason they buy these things 
which they cannot afford is because 
they want them and the average Amer- 
ican will come pretty close to getting 
what he wants.” The agent’s job, Mr. 
Callihan said, is to make the prospect 
really want life insurance and that can 
be done by talking to him in his own 
language and showing him where the 
need really exists. 

Vincent B. Coffin, director of educa- 
tion for the Penn Mutual Life, gave a 
most convincing talk in which he drew 
freely from the. experience of success- 
ful producers to prove his points. He 
showed that it pays to pay attention to 
the fine points of selling and gave three 
suggestions to be followed. First, re- 
member always that the prospect is 


Tressler W. Callihan 


Life Insurance 


A. Rushton Allen 


interested in only himself and he has 
but slight regard for the self-expressed 
opinions of anyone who is trying to sell 
him something. Next, use positive il- 
lustrations in all selling talk. For in- 
stance, “retirement” fits the condition 
much better than “old age.” And last, 
give real service to the job. Mr. Coffin 
maintains that in order to be really 
successful in life insurance one must 
learn to love the work and _ to 
thoroughly respect the business. Such 
an attitude is contagious and the pros- 
pect is bound to catch something of 
such spirit. 

M. Nelson Bond, Travelers Insurance 
Company agent, gave a spirited talk on 
the subject of the modern underwriter’s 
great opportunities and compared con- 
ditions of today with what prevailed 
twenty years ago. His reminiscence 
of the days that are gone provoked 
much merriment among the many 


Vincent B. Coffin 


present who were able to recall the 
practices he referred to. 

An interesting address on the sub- 
ject of “Legal Factors In Insurance 
Settlements” was delivered by Guy B, 
Horton, attorney for the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont. He 
said that while the trust idea is very 
old, life insurance trust is a new and 
growing idea. 

Increasing Your Clientele was the 
topic assigned to a trio of personal 
producers and this proved to be one 
of the most valuable items of the pro- 
gram. Those contributing to this sym- 
posium were: Joseph A. Marr, Wash- 
ington, Morris Addleman, Baltimore 
and Charles F. Raley, Wilmington, Del. 

A. Rushton Allen, general agent for 
the Union Central Life gave a lucid ex- 
planation of business insurance agree- 
ments which will be given in detail in 
another issue. His talk was well re- 
ceived and much appreciated by the 
convention. 

The final event of the day was the 
side-splitting sales dialogue put on by 
the inimitable team of Paret and 
Sumner, Provident Mutual Life repre- 
sentatives at Camden, N. J. 


J. L. Mims Made Vice-President 


The Western National Life, which 
was organized at Sherman, Tex., in 
1925 has moved its home office to Fort 
Worth, and J. L. Mims, who was form- 
erly vice-president and actuary of the 
Southern Union, has been elected vice- 
president and actuary of the Western 
National, Mr. Mims having acquired a 
substantial holding of the company’s 
stock. The company began writing on 
the assessment basis, but changed to 
the legal reserve basis in 1928. It con- 
fines its writings to industrial insur- 
ance. 


M. Nelson Bond 
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Citizens Life Named in 
Stockholders Suit 


Seek to Annul Reinsurance Con- 
tract Alleging Company 
Is Insolvent 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 19.—The 
Citizens Life Insurance Company, of 
Huntsville, Ala.. was named defendant 
in a suit filed here last week in Federal 
Court by a group of certificate holders 
and beneficiaries who aver that the 
company is in an insolvent condition, 
and ask that a subpoena be issued by 
the court demanding a full and com- 
plete accounting. 

The bill of complaint further asks 
that the court adjudge the purported 
transfer and reinsurance contract be- 
tween Citizens Life and the Lincoln 
Security Life as a fraud and that the 
contract be annulled and cancelled. 

Claimants petition the court to issue 
a restraining order to prevent the com- 
pany from transferring or assigning 
any of the assets of the company pend- 
ing the hearing on the application and 
the appointment of a receiver. 


Provident Life Insurance Co., 
Bismarck, N. D. 

The annual statement of the Provi- 
dent Life Insurance Company of Bis- 
marck, N. D., shows that at the close 
of last year it had insurance in force 
totaling $20,125,657. Since it began 
business in 1916 it has paid to policy- 
holders $1,239,625. The company has 
capital of $250,000 and surplus of 
$327,148. The total admitted assets, 
as of Dec. 31, 1929, were $3,105,452, 
itimized in the statement as follows: 
Cash, $88,508; bonds, $729,819; first 
mortgage loans, $1,507,885; policy 
loans, $508,526; interest due and ac- 
crued, $43,111; renewal premium notes, 
$32,473; net premiums due, $108,751; 
real estate, $86,376. C. B. Little is the 
president. 


On Puritan Life Board 

The Puritan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Rhode Island announces the 
election of Arthur L. Perry, of Wester- 
ly, to the board of directors to succeed 
his father, the late Charles Perry, who 
was a member of the board from the 
beginning of the company in 1907 until 
his death in 1929 and who also served 
as treasurer from 1913 to 1915 and as 
president from 1919 to 1925. 


American Central Life Lets Con- 
tract for New Building 

The American Central Life Insur- 

ance Company has awarded the con- 

tract for the construction of its new 

home office building at Indianapolis. 
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MADE DIVISION HEAD 











A. A. McFall 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., announces 
the appointment of A. A. McFall as 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
the Prairie States Division which in- 
cludes South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 





Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liheral Renéwals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 
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OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 


Guaranty 
Company 


Incomes Guaranteed ”’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {&stablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 


We Want Men 


Men experienced in the soliciting field 


women—or private individuals in their 
homes—full of confidence and enthusiasm— 


BECAUSE when they talk Income Guar- 


old line stock company that makes prompt 
and satisfactory payment of claims. 


BECAUSE they get away from those 
dreaded terms of sickness, accident and mis- 
fortune and stress the glowing, encourag- 













‘AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 





Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 























Oklahoma, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Mr. McFall has a record of more 
than ten years of both home office and 
field experience in life insurance in- 
cluding personal production, general 
agency building, and agency manage- 
ment. 
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ing facts of keeping up the pay 
check, even when disabled. 






There is inspiring assurance in 
the name INCOME GUAR- 
ANTY and our Go!d Seal, 


full-coverage, 













non-cancell- 
able policies for Men and 
Women are easy to sell. 
Write us today. 
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ARiLOpALAPrE INSURANCE COMPANY 


és tahlished 19O3 


F loodlighting Pilot Life Opportunities 


A Limited Number of General Agency Openings in the South 


A. W. McAlister, President T. D. Blair, Agency-Manager 


PILOT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 






































Provident Life Insurance Company 


Bismarck, No. Dakota 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1929 


CASH in office and hanks. $ 88,508.92 
BONDS—U. S. Government, State. Municipal, Railroad, 


dustrial and Public Utility—C onservatively selected and 

carried at amortized value. Investments under this head- 

ing are considered as a liquid asset 729,819.26 
FIRST gb de LOANS—Loans on improved oy, Pe 

erty, $982,603.62. Improved farm property $527,1 


All loans ve in strict accordance with law, limiting. ‘the 
amount loaned not to exceed 50% appraised value 1,507,885.08 
POLICY LOANS—Loans on individual policies, all secured 


by reserves carried in liabilities 508,526.69 
INTEREST DUE AND re earned on in- 

vestments to December 31, 1929 43,111.63 
RENEWAL PREMIUM NOTES—Due from policyholders and 

secured by reserves charged in liabilities 32,473.17 


NET PREMIUMS DUE—Current premiums due from policy- 

holders, a corresponding liability is charged in reserves. 108,751.65 
REAL ESTATE—Acquired through foreclosure, of which prop- 

erty = ~— gm of —o has been sold on con- . 

tracts for deed, leaving the net value owned by the Com- 

pany at $53,200.10. Property acquired under this head- I C 

ing is carried on the books at the face of the original hnsurance om an 

loan, all interest, taxes and foreclosure costs being 

charged off 86,376.01 
OTHER bg pe ed balances — ois o“e- pro- 

tecte y renewal commissions. rniture and tures 

= other items with a book value of $92,743.06 not in- INDIANAPOLIS 

uded as an asset in this statement.............cceeeee _—_———_ 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $3,105,452.41 


LIABILITIES 

NET en Hp weep or a “a as 

required by law and sufficient io meet all policy obliga- ° 

tions as they become due $2,424,804.48 Old Line Legal Reserve 
DEATH CLAIMS—Reported but proofs not received 1,590.00 
PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE—Paid by Policyholders in 

advance of due date 12,286.52 
INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE—Interest on investments 

paid in advance of date due 18,298.04 
erg ee for taxes, and all ene 

ge a ee eres serene 7329. . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE—Not required by law, but set Established 1899 

aside to meet any unexpected emergency 50,000.00 
CAPITAL STOUK—Invested capital 250,000.00 
SURPLUS—With the capital, making a total of $577,143.51 

as an additional security to policyholders 327,143.51 


TOTAL sepa stie> $3, i‘ 452.41 


insDRANGE IND FORCE #1 798 HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


pie OFFICERS = 
C. B. Little, President W. H. Bodenstab, Med. Dir. 

C. L. Young, V. Pres. & Gen. Cnsl. H. B. Beach, Asst. Secy. & Act. PRESIDENT 
F. L. Conklin, Secy. & Mor. H. J. Bischof, Auditor 

J. L. Bell, Treas. C. C. Hoskin, In Charge of Agencies 
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Canada Scores Record 
Production 





New Life Business Shows 
Substantial Increase Over 
Previous Year 





Passes Six Billion Mark 





Nearly Two Billion Insurance in 
Force by United States 
Companies 


For the fifth successive year, Cana- 
dians, in 1929, broke all former records 
in the purchase of new life insurance. 
The new life insurance bought during 
the year amounted to over $970,000,000, 
of which $79,000,000 was group busi- 
ness. With few exceptions, companies 
made a substantial increase in new 
business in 1929. 

The business of life insurance was 
transacted by forty-two active com- 
panies, twenty-eight Canadian, five 
British and nine United States. 

The results of the year compared 
with 1928 are summarized as follows: 


1928 1929 
Net premiums.. $192,945,783 $210,730,802 
New business.. 918,742,064 970,128,744 
Net amount in 

Co Aree 5,607,645,623 6,157,308,010 
Death claims .. 33,029,860 39,082,559 

Of the $6,157,308,010 in force, Cana- 
dian companies carry $4,051,645,489, 
United States companies carry $1,989,- 
104,071 and British companies carry 
$116,558,450. 

During recent years, as many com- 
pany officials are taking great interest 
in the loss of business through lapse 
and surrender, it is interesting to note 
how the increase in business in force 
compares with the amount of new busi- 
ness written. For 1929 the results are: 


Net amount in force increased. .$549,662,387 
Net amount new business...... 970,128,744 


$420,466,357 

It should be noted, however, that the 
number of policies ceased by death in 
1929 was 71,628, compared with 64,534 
in 1928. Death claims during the year 
amounted to $39,082,559, as compared 
with $33,029,860 in 1928. The rate of 
mortality will, therefore, again be 
shown to be low, constituting a very im- 
portant element of profit. 

During 1929 the net amount written 
in Canada by Canadian companies was 
$637,188,905, an increase of $30,286,797 
over 1928. United States companies 
wrote $321,801,064, an increase of $22,- 
273,608 during the year, while British 
companies wrote $12,312,500, a gain of 
$1,173,725. 

The amount paid in 1929 by Cana- 
dian companies in respect of death 
claims, matured endowments and dis- 
ability claims was $33,221,201, an in- 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURERS TO 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 17.— 
The annual convention of the In- 
dustrial Insurers’ Conference will 
be held this year at Chicago on 
Sept. 17, 18 and 19, it was de- 
cided by the executive committee 
in session this week in Birming- 
ham. Headquarters will be at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
program is yet to be arranged. 

About fifteen persons attended 
the mid-year session here, includ- 
ing George R. Kendall, president 
of the Washington Fidelity Mu- 
tual, of Chicago, head of the con- 
ference, and E. T. Burr, of Dur- 
ham Life of Raleigh, chairman 
of the executive committee. The 
statistical committee, which was 
invited to meet with the executive 
coramittee, decided to recommend 
the continued usage of statistical 
forms now being utilized by com- 
panies in industrial insurance 
business. 











crease of $7,950,673; United States 
companies paid $16,042,733, an increase 


_0f $2,335,272, while British companies 


paid $2,030,705, a decrease of $64,729. 

Dividend scales continued at a high 
level during 1929, and announcements 
made for 1930 business indicate that 
the high scales for the previous year 
are being maintained. 

The writing of this vast volume of 
new insurance during 1929 is probably 
due more to confidence in it than any 
other single fact. 

Marked progress has been made by 
life insurance men, particularly those 
engaged in soliciting and the officers of 
companies closely in touch with that 
branch of the business. The scientific 
training of agents, now so generally in 
vogue, and the sales congresses which 
are so closely related thereto, has had 
the effect of materially changing the 
manner of presenting the life insurance 
proposition. 


John Hancock Company 
Investments 


The committee on finance of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany reports new farm and city mort- 
gage loans accepted during April to 
the amount of $5,253,845 to yield an 
average rate of 5.78 per cent. 

This brings the total investments of 
this class since Jan. 1, up to $13,910,- 
935, divided as follows: 677 farm loans, 
$4,273,950; 572 city loans amounting 
to $9,636,985. 

Additional investments made during 
the first four months of 1930 in other 
securities were as follows: Railroad 
securities, $2,150,000; public utilities, 
$5,375,000; government __ securities, 
$600,000; miscellaneous securities, $1,- 
500,000. 
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Business Created By 
A Line He Didn’t Write 


IN. they read 


their newspapers one eve- 
ning, two lifeinsurance men 
noted the appointment of 
a new general manager of a 
local factory. A successful 
business man had not 
moved a third of the way 
across the continent with- 
out inducement. He looked 
like the month’s best pros- 
pect to these alert salesmen. 


But there was an extra 
note of cordiality when he 
said to one of them: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, The Travelers. I’ve 
dealt with their safety 
engineers during the past 
three years. The plant I 
managed before I came here 
carried compensation in- 
surance in your company 
and with the help of those 
engineers we cut our acci- 
dents way down. Saved 
some money on our insur- 
ance and a lot more on those 
expenses which attend all 
factory accidents. I’m going 
to put in_a couple of eve- 
nings working here at the 
office but if you want to see 
me after dinner some night 
toward the end of the week 
I'll listen to a little advice 
on life insurance.’’ 

****This agent had never 
written a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy 
in his life but he profited be- 
cause his company did. In 
fact, The Travelers writes 
more workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance than any 
other company; in this line 
alone it insures over 70,000 
employers of labor. Its fine 
service to big business 
smooths the way for many 
a successful life insurance 
interview. 

If you know a man who ought 
to be in the insurance business, a 


manwho should get started right, 
who would profit from Travelers 
I training, put 

- “~~ him in touch 
with the near- 
est Travelers 
branch office, 
or Walter E. 
Mallory, Agen- 
| cy Secretary of 
The Travelers 

Companies 
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Minnesota Mutual Life Is 
Nearing High Mark 


Soon to Show Two Hundred 
Million Insurance in Force— 
New Policy Added 


The Minnesota Mutual will soon join 
the ranks of companies with $200,000,- 
000 in force. April 30 insurance in 
force was $196,800,000 and since paid 
business for the first four months of 
1930 is 61 per cent greater than the 
same four months of 1929—with every 
indication that the present increase in 
business will continue—it will be a very 
short time until the $200,000,000 in 
force mark is reached. 

The Minnesota Mutual has announced 
to its field force an increase in disabili- 
ty rates effective June 1 and a change 
in the disability clause to the standard 
clause effective July 1. 

Another announcement of interest is 
the addition of the family income policy 
originated by The Continental Amer- 
ican to the complete coverage already 
offered by the Minnesota Mutual policy 
contracts. 

On July 7, 8, 9 and 10 the Minnesota 
Mutual will hold its fiftieth anniversary 
convention at the Broadmoor Hotel in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and will have 
in attendance field men and wives from 
all of the twenty-seven States in which 
the company does business. 


State Reserve Life Agency 
Conference 


The State Reserve Life, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is holding a one day 
agency conference this week, the first 
meeting of its kind held since the com- 
pany was established in 1924. The pro- 
gram includes addresses only by officers 
of the company and members of its field 
force. The meetings will be an annual 
affair hereafter. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address 














Davenport Association Has 
Record Membership 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Davenport Association of Life Un- 
derwriters twenty-one members were 
elected to give the association a new 
high total membership of 103. The 
president appointed a nominating com- 
mittee who will make their report at 
the June meeting, at which time officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year. 

Final arrangements were made for 
the annual one-day Sales Congress to 
be held May 26 at which meeting Floyd 
Gibbons will appear as the evening 
speaker. 


Agency Writes Million Ordinary 


Last Saturday the Chicago West 
District of the Western and Southern 
Life, held its million dollar banquet at 
the Sherman Hotel in celebration of the 
million dollars of ordinary written by 
the district during the past fiscal year. 


Rumor of Proposed Merger 
Is Officially Denied 


President Summers of Surety Life 
Says No Such Action 
Is Contemplated 


President James S. Summers, of the 
Surety Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., sets to rest the merger 
rumors concerning the Surety Life in 
the following letter: 

Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

Attention has been called to rumors 
that have been circulated in Kansas 
City, Mo., and vicinity to the effect that 
Surety Life Insurance Company was 
about to be re-insured or merged with 
another company. Surety Life Insur- 
ance Company desires to announce to 
the insuring public through the medium 
of your publication that no such re- 
insurance deal or merger whatsoever is 
contemplated. 

JAMES S. SUMMERS, President. 
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Speedy Service 


“The Company’s draft left New York that very evening 





‘es (Thursday) via Air Mail, reached St. Louis Friday morning, 
was forwarded to me at once, and was placed in the hands of 
the claimant at 2 P. M. on Saturday—barely four days after 
completion of proof.”—Excerpt from a letter received from one 
of our Agents located in Jefferson City, Mo., 137 miles from his 
Agency Office in St. Louis. 
The benefits accruing to both Agent and Company from 
service such as this are easily comprehensible. 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK CITY 

















Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 
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Brooklyn National Life 
Banquet 





Vice-Presidents Ben S. Graham 
and Frederick W. Ladue 


Guests of Honor 





$2,500,000 Written in April Drive 


The intensive sales drive conducted 
during the month of April by the gen- 
eral agencies and agents of the Brook- 
lyn National Life Insurance Company, 
as a testimonial and tribute to the 
newly elected Vice-Presidents Ben S. 
Graham and Frederick W. Ladue, was 
officially concluded at a banquet held 
last week, at which Messrs. Graham 
and Ladue were the guests of honor. 

Handsomely bound, hand illuminated 
volumes were presented to both guests 
of honor, containing a record of the 
amount of business done by each agent 
during the campaign, together with 
each agent’s signature. These testi- 
monials indicated that new business 
during the period of the campaign 
totaled approximately $2,500,000. 

President William R. Bayes, of the 
company, was toastmaster, and award- 
ed the prizes to the winning agencies 
and agents. The hand _ illuminated, 
handsomely inscribed shield for the 
agency scoring the highest number of 
points during the campaign was 
awarded to the Continental Thrift Cor- 
poration, of Manhattan. Another 
shield went to the Jack Warshauer 
Agency, of Brooklyn, for scoring the 
largest percentage of assigned quotas. 

Each agent attaining his quota of 
points was given a handsome wallet. 
Barney Barnett, of the Jack War- 
shauer Agency, carried off the honors 
among the agents by scoring the high- 
est number of points. 

At the speakers’ table were seated 
Gabriel Lowenstein, James S. Graham, 
Fred W. Rowe, treasurer; Ben S. 
Graham, vice-president; William R. 
Bayes, president; Frederick W. Ladue, 
Vice-president; William P. Kilgard, 
William Smith and Howard Oden. 











Safety Above All Else 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits 
made by Policyholders. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
Founded 1850 


EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














Acacia Has Biggest Month 


Policies Written for April Reach 
$11,255,000 or Nearly Double 
April 1929 


A record-breaking volume of business 
was written by the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association during the month of April, 
according to final figures just an- 
nounced at the home office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For the 30-day. period, 
Acacia wrote a total of $11,255,000 in 
2463 life insurance policies. 

The April, 1930, business is substan- 
tially better than that for any corre- 
sponding period in the history of the 


Acacia Mutual Life Association. The 
Association’s records show that in 
April of last year written business 
totaled $6,462,000, while in April of 
1928 an aggregate of $5,900,000 was 
written. 





Company Amends Charter 


DALLAS, TEX., May 19.—The Texas 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas has amended its charter 
to change its name to the Texas Se- 
curity Life Insurance Company and to 
change from a mutual to a stock com- 
pany. The company is expecting to re- 
insure its business, accepted under the 
mutual plan, in the stock concern. 
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A Great Mid-Western Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed service in everything pertaining to the business of Life 


Insurance— 


Arid that, among many other things, includes, for the Agent: 


An annual vacation convention—two years ago a seven day cruise of the 
Great Lakes; last year Yellowstone Park; this year a “return” to Colorado’s 
beautiful Troutdale-in-the-Pines, affording the opportunity of intimate and 
helpful contact with the Company’s managing Officers and with one’s fellow 


field workers. 


We need more representatives, and invite your correspondence. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 


Frank B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


Wichita, Kansas 
“POLICIES THAT PROTECT” 


J. H. Stewart, Vice-President 




















Expanding for 
Better Service 


In 1918, when the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
was ten years old, its present 17-story home office build- 
ing was projected—a brave undertaking for a youthful 
company with only 26 million of business in force. The 
building was completed and occupied in 1920. 

The growth of the Peoria Life to a 200-million-dollar 
company in the ten years since 1920 can be traced in 
the enlargement of its home office quarters to accom- 
modate its increasing needs. This effect would, of 
course, have been greatly magnified did the Peoria Life 
not employ every time-saving, labor-saving, and space- 
saving device to improve and speed its service. 

We have just completed the most elaborate expansion 
program since occupying our home office building, in- 
volving the addition of an entire floor to our former 
quarters. The new arrangement provides larger space 
for practically every department. 

The Peoria Life has always been a company of Ser- 
vice. Policyholders know its liberal treatment and 30- 
minute settlement of claims. Agents know its many 
forms of cooperation that help them to become success- 
ful and prosperous. As the Company continues to grow, 
no effort will ever be spared to maintain, and whenever 
possible to improve, its high standards of prompt, efh- 
cient, thorough service. : 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 











To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents ... and will be! 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Home Friendly Insurance 
Co. Annual Meeting 





B. Leo Talley Becomes Chairman 
of the Board and Charles H. 
Taylor President 


BALTIMORE, May 17.—B. Leo Talley 
was made chairman of the board of 
the Home Friendly Insurance Company 
at their annual meeting of the board 
of directors last week. Charles H. Tay- 
lor was elected president and B. F. 
Wright secretary-treasurer. D. F. Zieg- 
ler, senior vice-president, was placed in 
charge of the branch districts and G. 
W. Kelley, vice-president in charge of 
the home office districts. 

F. C. MacCubbin, vice-president, will 
take over the work of developing new 
districts and will be in direct charge 
of the Philadelphia territory, with au- 
thority to enter Pittsburgh if he so 
decides. G. A. Chase continues in 
charge of the claim department. 





Appointments by the Travelers 


Three new appointments affecting 
the managerial staffs of branch offices, 
life, accident and group departments, 
have been made in New York City by 
The Travelers of Hartford, Conn. They 
include the appointment of Chester O. 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


Assets.......... $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 


Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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MR. COOLIDGE COMPLETES 
YEAR AS NYLIC DIRECTOR 


Former president Calvin Coolidge 
last week completed his first year as 
an insurance man. He was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the May meeting in 1929, 
and since that time has served as 
chairman of the Agency Committee, 
which has supervision of the more 
than 10,000 agents of the company. 
He has taken an intimate and per- 
sonal interest in the details of the 
company’s business. 

In a letter commenting upon his an- 
niversary, received by President Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, Mr. Coolidge wrote 
as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Kingsley: 

“On this anniversary of my elec- 
tion to the board of the New York 
Life, you may be interested to know 
that a year’s intimate acquaintance 
with the personnel and methods of 
the company has confirmed the con- 
fidence which led me to accept your 
invitation to become a director in 
May, 1929. 

“Every forward-looking citizen 
ought to protect himself and his 
family by Life Insurance. If he 
selects the New York Life as such a 
medium of protection he may rest as- 
sured that his investment will have 
all the safeguards that sound finan- 
cial management and a scrupulous 
sense of trusteeship can provide. 


“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) “Calvin Coolidge.” 











Falkenhainer as assistant manager at 
55 John Street, Ivan A. Van Bree, as- 
sistant manager at the 34th Street 
branch office, and the transfer of 
Charles E. McDermott as assistant 
manager to the 42nd Street office. 
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Southwest Texas Association 
Elects Officers 





Retiring Officers More Than 
Quadrupled Membership of 
Association During Past Year 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Southwest Texas Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, held at San Antonio, 
last week, the following officers were 
elected: President, B. G. Lane; vice- 
president, J. Y. Williamson; secretary- 
treasurer, E. H. Benedict. Members 
of the executive committee for one 
year: P. A. Bennett, W. C. F. Arnold, 
H. B. Wernette, D. O. Johnson. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee for 
two years: Mrs. L. W. Chick, E. W. 
Wade, R. F. Palmer, Fay Clubb. The 
National committeeman is H. D. St. 
John. 

Speakers for Monday’s program 
were W. T. O’Donohue, vice-president 
of the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., and 
W. W. Carter, Trust Officer San Angelo 
National Bank. The members thanked 
the out-going officers for the wonderful 
progress made during the past year, 
the total membership having been in- 
creased from 38 to 140 members, under 
the administration of O. P. Schnabel, 
retiring president. 





Agents’ Opportunity 
to Expand Lines 


HE John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
offers complete Group Insurance service, including 
personal service of Home Office representatives to assist 


in closing business and interesting employees. 


This com- 


pany does the following Group lines: 


Group Life Insurance 


Group Accident and Siekness 


Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


Salary Deduction 


Wholesale 


The field is ready to be cultivated and we are ready to assist. 


Contracts are liberal, with low net cost. The cooperation 
offered by this company’s organization will prove of prac- 
tical value to any of your clients who are, or should be, 
interested in these several forms of Group Insurance. 


For further information address: INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978; 
Reserves and all other liabilities, $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401. 
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RESULTS SPEAK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
March 31, 1930 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
os ln eh uaa e a neaeeee $1,057,293.36 Net Legal Reserve.................eeeee $3,102,423.49 
NI 5 ccs tose .0 wieie ete ao i aieledw Gat 313,237.41 Policies in Process of Settlement......... 60,517.00 
SPUR IARINE  o .5 6 4:6 p:0 00 6 Sressiw-nin ¥A'blaier 1,396,685.00 Supplementary Contracts ................ 25,455.00 
SSMU MRIS OEE GOIIAD © 5s. 5.6.0 sero 0 o'n 0:00: ers slerwiore 514,050.64 Interest and Rents Received in Advance.. 17,500.00 
ce SS Ra re re FRE BOOl (CEE TAB ION og oc 50:0 bie 6 occa ec ereiscee e's 24,496.75 
ari e's oso od wlnie aoc cine eee win seiew SGAo4 = -RROMOSTE FOF LAKES. 6. oisiiccccecvesiecgccces 8,500.00 
Due and Uncollected Premiums.......... 113,000.00 Reserve for Contingencies............... 762,237.03 
Interest and Rent Due and Accrued....... SRE RMRI MNREMENN ac evar's. 6. siete vic oro slice oie’ oiiavereing aye) eietetars 100,000.00 
RN RIN 6 inn to's 60-5 «9's sips ales Oei0 le RANE, | SPE NEOI a do rgcc-g 4S cia nls sat sieishoysialarsiaroin otal as 100,000.00 


$4,201,129.27 





$4,201,129.27 


THE COMPANY’S GROWTH 


YEAR ASSETS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1926 $164,344.47 $1,232,450.00 
1927 $250,888.72 $4,931,083.00 
1928 $1,789,878.05 $12,830,267.00 


Today $4,201,129.27 $26,558,145.00 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
J. N. MITCHELL, Pres. JOHN B. SMITH, Secy. 

























































The Rewards of GOING OVER BIG!! 
Consistency 


The Universal Policy Is 
[' A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 


the business takes care of him. Life insurance 4 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- Doing Just Exactly That 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 


this work are those who give it their undivided and Why? Because it is not “just another 
= out and effort. Isn’t this merely natural life insurance policy” but a policy 


S ’ with values, benefits and options you 
Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- can SELL ¥ P F 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement peer 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW You have something to talk about. 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. You can show your prospects features 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- and privileges they never heard of in 


ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 


holders in practical ways combine to make its agency : 
force successful. These exclusive features, our repre- 


< i JINI- 

Earnest-minded men and women of character and oerrer tell us, make the UNI 

ability contemplating a career in full-time field work VERSAL the most easily sold policy 
are invited to apply to they ever saw. 


a life insurance policy. 





Perhaps its fairness to the insured 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company will appeal to you. 
of New York : 
34 Nassat: Street New York, N. Y. 
DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


President 2nd Vice-President 
and 118—1I1th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Manager of Agencies 
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Selling Insurance Via a Thrift Plan 


xk k 


accident and health insurance, the 

biggest problem is finding ways and 
means to avoid misrepresentation, in- 
tentional or ignorant, on the part of 
the sales manager, salesmen, service 
man, etc. Misrepresentation usually ap- 
pears in connection with statements as 
to the amount of money that can be 
withdrawn at any time from the bank, 
the cost of insurance, the interest 
earned, the total amount payable at the 
end of ten years, the income under the 
accident and health policy, etc., etc., 
and direct statements or inferences by 
salesmen that thy represnt the trustee 
or depositaries. 

Misrepresentation in the sale of any 
commodity or service is of course a 
serious matter, but this is multiplied 
into dire consequences in the operation 
of a thrift plan because, in addition to 
the boomerang that hits the operating 
organization itself, there is the un- 
savory effect on the life insurance com- 
pany and on the bank that is acting as 
trustee. 

For instance if the insured applies 
to withdraw his savings from the bank 
and finds that he has not the money he 
thought he had he may accuse the bank 
of being a party to the misrepresenta- 
tion, and he may refuse to pay any 
more premiums on his policy. Repeated 
instances of this kind may result in 
great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
bank and on the part of the life under- 
writers. 

Since the successful operation of a 
thrift organization over a period of 
years necessarily implies continuous 
affiliation with the bank and insurance 
companies, any thrift business that is 
not supremely guarded against misrep- 
resentation is being built on sand. 

To one who has made a study of the 
“modus operandi” of a thrift plan from 
the inside, it is almost incredible that 
many cautionary measures, in addition 
to those already in use, have not been 
put into effect by those interested in 
the ultimate success of the enterprise. 

Sales managers, unit managers, 


|: operating a thrift plan to sell life, 
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By Oscar A. BERMAN 








This is the first of a series 
of artieles whieh will 
eover all phases of thrift 
plans for selling life, acei- 
dent and health insurance 
in connection with sav- 
ings accounts or building 
and loan association mem- 
bership. The author plans 
to cover the fundamentals 
of the thrift plan insur- 
ance in such a way as to 
interest company execu- 
tives, managers and 
agents alike.— Editor’s 
Note. 








salesmen and others might be said to 
be in a position where interest in the 
immediate financial returns might be- 
cloud their view of the future, but the 
same cannot be said of those whose 
principal compensation must come from 
continuous success. 

If the men at the head of the thrift 
plan organization are not imbued with 
the fundamental principle that busi- 
ness resulting from misrepresentation 
is worse than no business at all, or 
that one-half the volume sold rightly is 


xk kk 


better than twice the volume sold er- 
roneously, the organization is headed 
toward the rocks. If they are so im- 
bued, they should provide certain safe- 
guards against misrepresentation which 
a person, thoroughly familiar with the 
various methods employed by sales 
managers and salesmen, can formulate 
and devise to protect the operating or- 
ganization. 

It may not be possible, even with all 
precautions, to avoid every instance of 
misrepresentation, but if the proper 
provisions are set up at the incipiency 
of the enterprise and the proper super- 
vision is maintained thereafter, mis- 
representation can be kept down to a 
minimum and a strong superstructure 
built upon a solid foundation. 

Sincerity of purpose with adequate 
safeguards against misrepresentation 
are the first requisites to success in 
the operation of a thrift plan. Sales 
must follow, not precede, the institution 
of every legal, financial and commer- 
cial safeguard necessary to avoid the 
disastrous results of misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise. 





results: 


cent. 


ratio of 66 per cent. 





Salary Savings Solicitation 


LAN H. MOTTER, representative of The Lincoln National 

Life in Dallas, Texas, recently furnished some interest- 

ing statistics in answer to the question, “What percentage of 

the total number of employees should one be able to write in 
a Salary Savings System solicitation?” 

Mr. Motter has just completed a solicitation of three pro- 
jects, a railroad, an automobile agency, and a refinery. Be- 
cause of the number of lives involved, he had the assistance 
of three other men in working these cases. 


First organization—203 prospects; 110 applications; ratio 


of applications to prospects, 54 per cent. 
Second organization—27 prospects; 15 sales; ratio, 55 per 


Third organization—prospects interviewed: 311; applica- 
tions, 233; ratio, 75 per cent. 

Total results—541 prospects, 358 applications received. A 
A record of two out of three! 


Here are the 
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The Suicide Record for 1929 


(Continued from page 3) 


changes which need not be enlarged 
upon. 
In 1928 the total number of deaths 


TABLE I 
Suicides in 100 American Cities 1900- 1929 


Per Cent 
of Business 


Population Suicides 


100,000 


Death 


16,822,918 
17,378,867 
17,934,812 
18,490,757 
19,045,700 
19,602,647 
20°158,392 
20,714,536 
21,270,481 
21,826,426 
22°383,297 
22,904,660 


23,948,530 
24,471,925 
24/994/329 
25,516,735 
26,039,139 
26,561,545 
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Only 97 cities reporting for years 1928- 


1929. 

Have left the population estimates for 
1928 unchanged on account of uncertainties, 
in view of the forthcoming census of 1930. 
All estimates at the end of the census 
period are so largely a conjecture that it 
seems best not to carry the estimates into 
1929. Next year’s record, of course, will 
give the correct figure for 1930, and cor- 
rected estimates for previous years. 


from suicide in the United States reg- 
istration area was 15,566, equivalent to 
a rate of 13.6 per 100,000. If we as- 
sume the population of the United 
States at the present time to be 125,- 
000,000, and the prevailing rate of 14 
per 100,000, this would give approxi- 
mately 17,500 deaths from suicide dur- 
ing the course of a year, a national loss 
of valuable lives in most cases, as to 
which there is less concern than if it 
were an equal loss of livestock. <A 
great International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene is to be held in Washington 
during the early part of May to con- 
sider every possible phase of mental 
disease except that of suicidal tendency, 
yet no phase of mental disease is of 
greater importance. For whatever point 
of view one may take as to the nature 
of suicide, or its underlying cause, it 
reflects in every detail the result of a 
disordered mind, for it is not only a 
question of those who succeed in sui- 
cidal attempts, but also those who fail 
and the latter far outnumber the 
former. Unfortunately in this country 
we have no trustworthy statistics for 
suicidal attempts which in most cases 
fail to be reported to the authorities. 
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I have some interesting statistics for 
the city of Vienna showing that during 
1927 there were 2313 attempts which 
failed and 1049 in which the suicide 
was successful. For males the pro- 
portion of successful suicides in 1927 
was 47.2 per cent and for females it 
was only 28.4 per cent. If we assume 
that suicides represent 30 per cent of 
the total cases in which there was a 
strong suicidal impulse, we have ap- 
proximately 45,000 persons who during 
the course of a year, at the present 
time, contemplate suicide in this 


country, and of this number approxi- 
mately 17,500 are successful. I have 
examined a number of the reports 
of mental hospitals for information on 
the subject but find that only the Royal 
Edinburgh hospital goes into the ques- 
tion with reasonable thoroughness as to 
the suicidal impulse among persons suf- 
fering from different types of mental 
disease. 

In this hospital during the period 
1922-28, there were 1623 admissions, of 
whom 471 revealed a suicidal impulse, 
having either attempted suicide or med- 
itated self-destruction. Of the 471, 
147 had attempted suicide while 324 
had meditated upon the subject. But 
the most significant fact revealed was 


TABLE II 
SUICIDES IN 151 AMERICAN CITIES 
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that of the 471, 371 were in the manic- 
depressive stage of mental disease. The 
importance of this fact cannot easily 
be exaggerated, and preventive mea- 
sures and prophylactic measures, as a 
rule, are indifferent to the suggestive 
indications of a state of mind border- 
ing on self-destruction. In fact in the 
report for 1922 is an interesting ref- 
erence to a suicide which occurred in 
the case of a lady who was not regarded 
as actively suicidal and therefore was 
not under continual supervision. That 
is precisely the point of view which I 
have frequently emphasized in these 
discussions that indications towards 
self-destruction are complacently ig- 


seriously, particularly in patients suf- 
fering from the manic-depressive stage 
of menal disease. As to the importance 
of this group of patients, I can add 
some statistics from the last annual 
report of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene of the State of New York, for 
the year 1928. According to that re- 
port, the number of patients admitted 
for the first time with manic-depressive 
psychoses increased from 402 in 1909 to 
1196 in 1928. In 1909 this type of 
patient formed 7.7 per cent of the to- 
tal. It formed 13.9 per cent in 1928. 
The temperamental make-up of this 
type of patient was normal in 39.4 per 
of the cases but more or less unstable 
































nored when they should be taken in the remainder. The intellectual 
TABLE II (Continued) 
SUICIDES IN 151 AMERICAN CITIES 

28 —— 1929 ‘ 
i ” Death * Death 

Popula- Rate per Popula- Rate per 

lation Deaths 100, 000 lation Deaths 100,000 
Manhattan and Bronx.. 2,703,900 700 25.9 2,703,900 bag 27.8 
Meaasilion, Oliio. . 0.6.6. 0,361 3 14.7 20,361 14.7 
Memphis, Tenn......... 190,200 36 18.9 190,200 43 24.7 
PO SR | Sa aeeea 156,700 16 10.2 156,700 20 12.8 
Milwaukee, Wisc........ 544,200 100 18.4 544,200 104 19.1 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 455,900 84 18.4 455,900 113 24.8 
PRONE) ARES Goa. o> 4.6 iow 69,600 8 11.5 69,600 12 17.2 
Nashville, Tenn......... 139,600 9 6.4 139,600 20 14.3 
NGWATK. Ns 58s 6050-5 sce we 473,600 82 17.3 473,600 100 21.1 
New Bedford, Mass..... 119,539 11 9.2 119,539 14 11.7 
New Britain, Conn...... 72,800 6.9 72,800 12 16.5 
New Haven, Conn...... 187,900 24 12.8 187,900 25 13.3 
New Orleans, La....... 429,400 84 19.6 429,400 66 15.4 
Newton, Mass.......... 57,300 11 19.2 57,300 10 17.5 
NGOWDOPE, tes. Pisce ccc css 32,000 7 21.9 32,000 3 9.4 
Niagara Falls, N. i Sais 68,300 4 5.9 68,300 14 20.5 
INNOTIOIK, VO..0606s aoee 184,200 24 13.0 184,200 7 3.8 
Oakland, Cal. 274,100 90 32.8 274,100 65 23.7 
Orange, 36,500 3 8.2 6,500 5 13.7 
Pasadena, Cal. 62,100 + 6.4 62,100 13 20.9 
Passaic, N. a? 71,800 14 19.5 71,800 11 15.8 
Paterson, N. J.. 144,900 22 15.2 144,900 7 18.6 
Pawtucket, R. I. 3,100 6 8.2 73,100 8 10.9 
Petersburg, Va.. ,80 5 13.2 37,800 5 13.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2,064,200 304 14.7 2,064,200 337 16.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 673,800 80 11.9 673,800 100 14.8 
Pittsfield, Mass. 50,000 7 14.0 50,000 6.0 
Portland, Me... 78,600 9 11.5 78,600 9 11.5 
Portland, Ore... 354,600 94 26.5 354,600 82 23.1 
Portsmouth, Va... 61,600 4 6.5 61.600 11.4 
Providence, R. 286,300 25 8.7 286,300 34 11.9 
Pueblo, Colo...... 44,200 9 20.4 44,200 13.6 
Quincy, Ill...... 39,800 7 17.6 39,800 13 32.7 
Quincy, Mass. 67,600 12 17.8 ,600 5 7.4 
cine, Wisc. 74,400 12.1 74,400 8 10.8 
Reading, Pa... 115,400 24 20.8 115,400 30 26.0 
Richmond, Va. 194,400 30 15.4 194,400 29 14.9 
Rochester, N. ook 328,200 35 10.7 328,200 56 174 
Rockford, Ill. 82,800 20 24.2 82,800 11 13.3 
Roanoke, Va. 64,600 10 15.5 64,600 13 20.1 
Sacramento Cal. 75,700 24 31.7 75,700 40 52.8 
St. Louis, Mo.. 848,100 197 23.2 848,100 186 21.9 
St. Paul, Minn. 358,162 29 8.1 358,162 33 9.2 
Salem, Mass as ota a eraies oie 43,00 2 4.7 43,000 8 18.6 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 138,000 18 13.0 138,000 20 14.5 
San Piegs, Cal... s.ccces 119,700 52 43.4 119,700 62 51.8 
San Francisco, Cal..... 585,300 244 41.7 585,300 230 39.3 
SL URTINICEE. (CAE eso: 6.0.0. s:0r0.4 99,900 14 14.0 99,900 12 12.0 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 93,300 6 6.4 93,300 11 11.8 
SCVANGOM. Is We o.<.0000:<0s:6 144,700 15 10.4 144,700 10 6.9 
Heattle, Was... cessce 383,200 117 4.4 383,200 104 27.1 
Shreveport, La......... 81,300 13 16.0 81,300 7 8.6 
Somerville, Mass........ 102,700 4 3.9 102,700 4 3.9 
Spokane, Wash ere err 109,100 24 22.0 109,100 30 27.5 
Springtieid, Whi... «cece 67,200 15 22.3 67,20 15 22.3 
Springfield, Mass....... 149,800 18 12.0 149,800 18 12.0 
Springfield, Ohio....... 73,000 12.3 73,000 11 15.1 
DYPACHRG: IN. Wis o-<sja:56 «+ 199,300 30 15.1 199,300 27 13.5 
Tacoma, Waal... +2006 110,500 38 34.4 110,500 22 19.9 
fy). Se ee 113,400 25 22.0 113,400 21 18.5 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 73,500 22 29.9 73,500 23 31.3 
Toledo, Ohio rare. ers ee ek b:414 313,200 40 12.8 313,200 44 14.0 
Topeka. WEAN. . oc s0c00 « 62,800 9 14.3 62,800 12 19.1 
Trenton, Tn so 00 oie nee 139,800 22 15.8 139,800 34 24.3 
Utica, N. OE prada eee ae 104,200 11 10.6 104,200 6 5.8 
Washington, 1) Pe Daeg 552,000 1 20.1 552,000 20 21.7 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 56,208** 8 14.2 56,208 ** 12 21.3 
Wichita, Batt << sics0s6 99,300 13 13.1 99,300 20 20.1 
Wilmington, Del........ 128,500 14 10.9 128,500 12 9.3 
Winston Salem, Mass... 80,000 2 2.5 80,000 6 7.5 
Worcester, Rigas ees 3: 197,600 22 11.1 197,600 20 10.1 
MORNGON, "IS * Sea pecs 600s 121,300 9 7.4 121,300 15 12.4 
Youngstown, Ohio...... 174,200 13 7.5 174200 23 13.2 
37,804,623 6,399 16.9 37,804,623 6,633 17.5 


*1925 U. S. Census est. 
**January, 1920. Population, 1928. 
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make-up, which is the most deceptive 
phase of the situation, was normal in 
92.5 per cent of the cases, suggestive of 
the danger of taking too much for 
granted by mere appearances of a 
patient’s condition. Manic-depressive 
insanity is defined as “Alternating or 
circular or cyclic insanity, cyclothymia; 
a mental disease in which stages of 
melancholia and of more or less pro- 
nounced maniacal excitement alter- 
nate.” In any event this type of men- 
tal disease appears to be on the in- 
crease in this country and accounts no 
doubt for a considerable proportion of 
suicidal attempts and successful sui- 
cides. 
Influence of Market Crash 

The stock market collapse of last 
year unquestionably had a direct bear- 
ing upon the increase in _ suicides, 
although not as well marked as might 
have been expected. When the suicide 
rates for a period of years are corre- 
lated to business failures, there is a 
fair consistency in the correlation, the 
highest and lowest figures usually co- 
inciding, though sometimes the highest 
suicide rate follows the year after the 
highest rate of business failures. The 
Editor of Bradstreet’s has been good 
enough to favor me with an expression 
of his own views on the question as fol- 
lows. 

“It has been the writer’s experience, 
bred of 45 years’ experience in this 
matter of failure reporting, that ‘fail- 
ures are rather slow burning statis- 
tics,’ that is, that full effects of col- 
lapses in stock markets or in business 
are apt to find more adequate reflec- 
tion a year or more after the crash. 
Thus 1922 saw our peak total in fail- 
ures practically two years after the 
deflation of 1920. You will see that 
after all, the business man may strug- 


gle a year or two after he receives his 
wound before he finally goes under.” 


While this unquestionably is correct, 
there is nevertheless abundant evidence 
of the immediate results of the crash 
in outstanding cases of self-destruction 
during the last part of the year. I will 
give a few pertinent illustrations. In 
New York on Oct. 1, a broker leaped to 
his death from a window on the 
eleventh floor of a hotel after writing 
a note telling of stock market losses of 
$124,000 since April last. He left a 
note saying “Last April 1 I was worth 
$100,000. Today I am $24,000 in the 
red.” 

On Oct. 10 a former secretary to an 
outstanding financier was found dead 
in his garage, death being attributed to 
carbon monoxide poisoning. He had 
suffered heavy losses in the stock 
market. 

In Washington, D. C., on Nov. 22, a 
woman committed suicide after suffer- 
ing heavy losses in the recent stock 
crash subsequent to which she had been 
very despondent. 
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According to a dispatch from Wilkes- 
Barre, on Nov. 30, a prominent mining 
engineer committed suicide after kill- 
ing his wife. He had suffered from ill 
health and stock market reverses. A 
very similar case occurred in Chicago, 
reported under date of Nov. 29 of a 
wealthy coal mine operator who shot 
and killed his wife and then committed 
suicide. He also suffered from ill 
health and heavy losses in the market. 

Under date of Nov. 23, there was a 
report from St. Louis of a stock and 
bond broker who committed suicide 
by drinking poison, after suffering 
losses in the market estimated at half 
a million dollars. 

From Colton, Cal., is a dispatch dated 
Nov. 18, stating that a former Phila- 
delphia architect and his wife were 
dead as the result of a cycle of tragedy 
which began when the woman shot her- 
self. He returned home and found his 
wife dead and then shot himself. He 
was said to have suffered recently a 
loss of a quarter million dollars in his 
investments. 

From Marblehead, Mass., is a dis- 
patch of a milk dealer who, brooding 
over business troubles, ended his life 
with a shot gun. 

From Harwich comes a dispatch 
under date of Nov. 20, of a man worry- 
ing over heavy losses in the recent stock 
market crash, who committed suicide. 
He was a stock salesman. 

In Malden, Mass., on Nov. 14, a 
Boston stock salesman committed sui- 
cide by shooting, after suffering heavy 
losses in the market, possibly involving 
some of his clients. 

In New York City on Nov. 8, a wom- 
an jumped from the fortieth story of 
the Equitable Building, said to have 
been the victim of mental exhaustion 
from worry over the market collapse, 
although she herself was said never to 
have speculated. 

In New York City on Nov. 16, a 
wholesale butter and egg merchant com- 
mitted suicide by jumping out of a 
window in his lawyer’s office on the 
seventh floor of a building in the finan- 
cial district. The suicide was attributed 
to market losses. 

Under date of Dee. 15, as the result 
of worry over financial difficulties fol- 
lowing the break in the stock market, 
a man committed suicide by shooting 
himself in his Riverside Park home, 
leaving a note saying: “God save me, 
I am going insane.” 

In Baltimore, on Dec. 27, a man, a 
senior member of a banking house, 
entered his garage and fired a shot 
into his temple, dying instantly. Worry 
over the recent stock market disturb- 
ance is believed to have so depressed 
the banker that he ended his life. 

As far as it is possible to judge with- 
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out definite statistics, cases in which 
murder coincides with suicide are in- 
creasing. I have records of a large 
number of cases during the year sug- 
gestive of a wide variety of conditions, 
but all indicate an utter disregard for 
the sanctity of human life. A curious 
phase is the apparent increase in cases 
in which persons are killed while suf- 
fering from an incurable disease fol- 
lowed by the self-destruction of hus- 
band or wife as the case may be. One 
such case, for example, occurred in 
Boulder, Colo., in which a man left a 
note to the effect that: “It seems to 
me a gracious thing to do. I see noth- 
ing in the future but cares, worries, 
failures and possible collapse. I have 
thought it over from every angle, 
spiritual, moral, legal and social, and 
it seems to me the gracious thing to 
do.” 

Evidence of appalling callousness is 
often met with in the case of mothers 
who murder two or three children, or 
husbands who kill most of the family 
before ending their own existence. The 
causes of such suicides and murders 
are often extremely trifling, but they 
are all suggestive of borderland cases 
in need of mental treatment which, un- 
fortunately, as a rule, is not forth- 
coming in time. 


Suicide by Jumping 


Jumping from high places seems to 
be on the increase although the avail- 
able statistics are not quite conclusive. 
In many cases there is doubt as to the 
verdict of suicide or accident which im- 
pairs the value of the available re- 
turns. In 1927, according to the cen- 
sus report, suicides by jumping from 
high places numbered 404 in the 
registration area against 362 during 
the previous year. Statistics for 1928 
are unfortunately not yet available. In 
some cases such suicides seriously im- 
peril the lives of others and a few 
deaths at least have come to my atten- 
tion of persons killed by falling bodies 
from high places. The wife of a prom- 
inent aeronautical authority in this 
country jumped from the fifteenth floor 
of an apartment house on Riverside 
Drive, alleged to have been the victim 
of vertigo, but she had been for a time 
in a hospital suffering from nervous 
disease so that her suicide can hardly 
be questioned. The head of the School 
of Education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
jumped from a ninth floor apartment. 
He was under treatment at the time and 
had been left alone for a few minutes. 
That is the usual story. The daughter 
of a rich furrier in New York City, 
twenty-three years old, leaped to death 
from the platform of a Lexington Ave- 
nue express train. She left four notes 


so she could be identified. A man 
jumped from one of the bridges over 
Niagara Falls in a spectacular manner, 
Nothing would be more fruitful than 
a study of suicides at Niagara Falls 
over a period of years to establish the 
fact that there is gross negligence on 
the part of the local authorities in 
taking adequate precautions against 
cases of self-destruction which are go 
frequent as to no longer attract atten- 
tion. Statistics of Niagara Falls are 
of no value on the subject since out- 
of-town suicides are not recorded. But 
the loss of life during the course of a 
year or a period of years must be con- 
siderable. 

Without further enlarging upon the 
details, I may briefly call attention to 
suicide as a world problem. In twenty 
European countries, comprehending 
practically the whole of Central 
Europe, excluding Russia and the 
Balkan States, with a population of 
240,000,000 there have occurred 253,546 
suicides since 1921, ending with 1927. 
The annual number has increased from 
31,874 during the first year of the 
period to 40,527 during the last. The 
European suicide rate has increased 
from 13.3 per 100,000 in 1921 to 16.8 
in 1927. For purpose of comparison, 
I give below a table of suicide in the 
registration area since 1919 in two 
periods of five years each. 


SUICIDE IN THE U. S. REGISTRATION 
AREA—1919-1928 


Rates Per 100,000 
Suicides Rate Suicides Rate 


9,732 12,061 


1919 
8,959 12,495 


1920 


1919-1928 


It is shown that the actual number 
of suicides increased from 52,167 dur- 
ing the first five years to 67,888 during 
the last five years. During the ten 
year period, there were 120,055 suicides 
in this country as a matter of record 
but the actual number in all probability 
was 15,000 to 20,000 greater allowing 
for the non-registration portion of the 
country and for errors in diagnosis. 
The suicide rate during this period in- 
creased from a minimum of 10.2 in 
1920 to 13.6 during 1928. 


We are thus confronted with a 
national problem of considerable mag- 
nitude and it is no small thing to con- 
template that 120,000 persons have 
voluntarily ended their existence during 
a decade of unexampled prosperity. Yet 
this problem is practically ignored by 
those qualified to give it serious con- 
sideration and practically nothing is 
being done to provide adequately for 
borderland cases of which a not incon- 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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What We Owe the Debit Man 


Industrial Insurance Described as the Foundation 
of the Life Insurance Structure 


By C. F. WILLIAMS 


Vice President, Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


dustrial man can well be answered 

as a school boy answers the ques- 
tion, “What was Christopher Colum- 
bus’ contribution to the United States?” 
“If no Christopher Columbus, no 
United States.” So I answer, “If no 
industrial man, there would be no one 
hundred billion dollars of life insur- 
ance.” 

A review of life insurance will con- 
vince anyone that the pioneering of the 
industrial life insurance agent in 
preaching the gospel of insurance from 
house to house, week after week in 
every neighborhood, village, city, coun- 
ty and State, converted people antago- 
nistic to life insurance to believers and 
purchasers of it. The industrial agent 
brought the public to a realization that 
in life insurance lay the great protec- 
tion of their families from destitution 
and poverty, and the education of the 
children after the parents’ death. 

Let us consider insurance from the 
very beginning. Maritime insurance is 
ages old. Our ancestors valued chat- 
tels and property more than human life. 
Life insurance is comparatively mod- 
ern, not yet two hundred years in ex- 
istence. We have no definite date of its 
origin. Like Topsy, “it just grew up.” 


Origin of Industrial 

The origin of industrial life insur- 
ance is more definite. It started in En- 
gland about 1849 and was adopted by 
the British post office department in 
1865. Shortly after the Civil War, 
United States Senator John F. Dryden, 
of New Jersey, studied it in England 
and brought it to the United States. 

As late as 1880 there was very little 
life insurance in force—a total of $1,- 
508,000,000—of which $32,641,798 was 
industrial life insurance. Great strides 
were made in insurance education by 
industrial life agents among the work- 
ing classes during the following twen- 
ty-five years. 

In 1905 there was $12,863,726,509 life 
insurance in force, of which $2,309,- 
886,554 was industrial insurance. Let 
us examine rather closely the industrial 
life insurance record for this twenty- 
five years, which is wonderful, particu- 
larly when we consider the caliber of 


—_——. 


*An address delivered at the Industrial 
Round Table Conference at Pittsburgh. 


T HIS question of our debt to the in- 
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the industrial agent at that time. He 
could not be compared with the indus- 
trial agent of today. 

During this period (1880-1905), in- 
dustrial insurance met opposition from 
the start—public, legislative and offi- 
cial. More than one commissioner of 
insurance denounced it. Many bitter 
and scathing attacks on industrial life 
insurance were made at that time. One 
of them was written by Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D., the eminent insurance authority 
of New York. Much of what he wrote 
occurred long before that time. He was 
afterwards convinced of his mistake 
and now there is no greater booster of 
industrial life insurance than this same 
Doctor Frankel. Yet industrial life in- 
surance has stood the acid test and 
conquered its enemies and now occupies 
its true position—the greatest benefac- 
tor of all time. 


Constant Improvement 


The industrial life insurance com- 
panies, realizing its stupendous growth, 
met conditions by modernizing indus- 
trial life insurance policies, increasing 
benefits and reducing premium pay- 
ments. Prompt and willing settlements 
of industrial policies were made with- 
out the red tape which then clung to 
the ordinary life insurance business. 
The principal difficulty of the pioneer- 
ing industrial life insurance agent was 
to point out anybody who had benefited 
by life insurance. Now it is difficult 
to find anyone who has not been direct- 
ly benefited by life insurance. 

Too much credit for this tremendous 
improvement in industrial life insur- 
ance cannot be given to Messrs. Dry- 
den, Hegeman, Williams, Fiske and 
many others, who were the founders of 
the great companies which today are 
carrying on this grand work. 

On July 26, 1929, a day which we 
will always celebrate, life insurance in 
the United States amounted to one hun- 
dred billion dollars, about seventy-five 
billions of ordinary life insurance, sev- 
enteen billions industrial life insurance 
and eight billions group insurance. 
When this announcement was made, the 
ordinary life insurance companies im- 
mediately claimed all the credit, or if 
they gave any credit at all to the in- 
dustrial companies they gave only one- 
fifth of the credit, and some of the in- 


surance journals unfortunately quoted 
this statement at that time. 

In 1929 there was written a grand 
total of $17,412,689,100 life insurance, 
of which eleven billions was ordinary 
life insurance, four billions industrial 
life insurance and two billions group 
insurance. 

Industrial men must be given credit 
for producing at least one-third of the 
one hundred billion dollars of life in- 
surance in force in the United States, 
which figure was reached on July 26, 
1929. 

In this one hundred billions of life 
insurance in force, there were practi- 
cally 120,000,000 policies, of which 86,- 
000,000 were industrial policies. Is 
credit to be given for this great achieve- 
ment of one hundred billions by amount 
of insurance or number of people bene- 
fited? Can anyone doubt that the in- 
dustrial agent is entitled to three- 
fourths of the credit, when we base it 
upon the number of people benefited? 
Certainly it was far better and more 
good was bestowed upon the public by 
the sale of insurance to 86,000,000 pol- 
icyholders who need it than to the 34,- 
000,000 in better circumstances. 

Fosters Other Lines 

A majority of the large policies in 
force today undoubtedly had their ori- 
gin in a small industrial life policy 
taken out by the parents of the present 
generation and which brought to them 
the realization of the advantage of in- 
vestments in life insurance. 

It took the industrial life agent but 
fifty years to accomplish his part of 
the one hundred billion. The ordinary 
life insurance agent has been at work 
for a much longer period. 

But we cannot stop here. Is this all 
the credit that is to be given to this 
vast army of industrial life insurance 
men who day after day, and week af- 
ter week, work in their respective dis- 
tricts, spreading the knowledge of in- 
surance and converting people antago- 
nistic to life insurance to firm believers 
and buyers of insurance? Must we not 
consider the education of the public as 
the greatest factor in this achieve- 
ment? 

The industrial insurance agent went 
from door to door, preaching the gospel 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Suicide Record for 1929 
(Concluded from page 20) 


siderable portion could easily be saved 
from premature death. 

The longest historical record of sui- 
cide with which I am familiar is for the 
Republic of Finland, dating back to 
1751. The suicide rate of that country 
during 1751-60 was 1.18 per 100,000, 
increasing gradually from year to year 
and period to period, with an occasional 
diminution, to a first maximum of 12.5 
during 1918. In 1925 the rate had 
reached a second maximum of 15.1, 
decreasing to 14.8 in 1926. 

The rate during 1927 was somewhat 
higher. The next longest record is for 
Sweden, dating back to 1781, starting 
with a rate of 2.22 in 1781-90, reaching 
10.34 during 1881-90 and 14.39 during 
1921-25. For more recent years the 
rate has been about the same. It would 
be interesting to trace our own suicide 
rate for certain cities and States for 
a long period of time, but the evidence 
seems to be absolutely convincing that 
a hundred years ago the rate was prob- 
ably not much more than 2 to 5 per 
100,000, where now rates from 10 to 15 
per 100,000 are common. As far as my 
information enables me to judge the 
rates are highest at the present time 
in Austra and Hungary. In Vienna 
and Budapest, suicides have become so 
commonplace as to no longer attract 
attention. 

An admirable monograph on Suicide 
in Vienna in 1926 was published by the 
City of Vienna in 1927. A somewhat 
similar analysis has been made in 
Seattle, which appeared in 1924-25, by 
Mr. Carl S. Schmidt. It is one of the 
best studies that has been made on the 
subject in this country suggestive, how- 
ever, of further research but upon a 
large scale. It illustrates the meth- 
od of reasearch which is likely to 
prove of greatest value, being made 
with reference to important aspects of 
psychology unfortunately not always 
carried to practical conclusions use- 
ful for prophylactic purposes. It 
illustrates the modern aspect of social 
disorganization and mental confusion 
which bears directly upon many 
suicides which lie within the range of 
prevention. 

I can conceive of no reason why 
suicide should not be looked upon as a 
public health problem and_ receive 
qualified consideration by the public 
authorities. According to a report from 
Budapest dated May 4, 1929, “A chain 
of suicide homes all over Hungary is 
the latest idea of the government to 
take care of those who would kill them- 
selves and those who have been saved 
from doing so. To remove the stigma of 
self-murder, the superintendents of 
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these homes will be ordered to keep 
secret the names, family connections 
and social standing of inmates. The 
government hopes the homes will re- 
duce Hungary’s ever-increasing sui- 
cides, which in the last twelve months 
have totaled 4300. Inmates will be 
given moral and material support so 
they can start life again. Employ- 
ment will be found for them, and their 
families will be assisted.” 

This is in line with the efforts of 
the Save-A-Life League in New York 
City which for a number of years has 
done some admirable work. The Sal- 
vation Army also has made efforts in 
this direction. I am thoroughly famil- 
iar with the work of the Save-A-Life 
League and know of a number of in- 
stances in which lives have been saved 
which were of real value to the com- 
munity. The suicidal impulse is never 
of long duration and most of those 
who have failed in suicidal attempts 
are glad to be able to continue life no 
matter how trying the circumstances 
may be. I recall a suicide of an out- 
standing actuary of Russian origin who 
was employed in connection with the 
Police Pension Fund of New York City. 
He was the author of an admirable re- 
port on the Fund, of which the second 
volume was never issued because he 
ended his life as the result of some 
gambling debts which he could not 
pay. A small amount of financial as- 
sistance would easily have saved that 
life which was of value to the com- 
munity. 

Such cases are all too common but 
they reflect the obtuseness of the com- 





munity toward the appalling loss of 
life from self-destruction which ag | 
have pointed out before reached 120,. 
000 during the last ten years. If that 
number of deaths had been due to an 
infectious disease, the country would 
be in a state of profound alarm, but 
suicides unfortunately are taken as a 
matter of course. Threats of suicide 
are complacently ignored, often on the 
part of trained attendants in hospitals 
and asylums for mental cases. 

There is one aspect of the suicide 
problem which corresponds to a sim- 
ilar situation in connection with homi- 
cide, and that is the large proportion 
of suicides caused by firearms. During 
1927 the number of suicides due to 
firearms numbered 4989 out of a total 
of 14,356. If the use of firearms was 
absolutely restricted, the number of 
deaths from suicide, as well as homi- 
cide, would unquestionably be ma- 
terially reduced. In all foreign coun- 
tries for which I have examined the 
information, the deaths from suicide 
and homicide due to firearms are very 
much less than in this country. The 
situation is a national scandal, for 
part of which Congress is responsible, 
But the major burden of responsibility 
rests upon the State whose legislation 
against firearms and the carrying of 
concealed weapons should be much more 
drastic than is the case. If this is a 
really civilized country, there is no need 
of going about with firearms or of hav- 
ing firearms on the premises to be used 
on the slightest provocation for homi- 
cidal and suicidal purposes. 








What We Owe the 
Debit Man 


(Concluded from page 21) 


of protection and by unlimited patience, 
perseverance and faith, established a 
belief in life insurance when but few 
people gave it serious thought. A small 
policy here and there was often taken 
with doubts and misgivings. They 
were the small policies which were the 
foundation for the millions upon mil- 
lions of policies which today cover this 
entire United States. 

Industrial life insurance is the out- 
standing benefaction of the age, and 
the industrial insurance agent is an 
outstanding figure. To him belongs the 
credit of having laid the foundation 
stone of the biggest, greatest and most 
humane business in the world today. 

The industrial life insurance man 
starts his work with an established 
clientele of over a thousand people, 
built up by his predecessors. Their life 
insurance needs keep him busy and 
prosperous for life. He is not handi- 





vapped by any professional ethics which 
prohibit him from advertising his busi- 
ness. 

Education of the public to life insur- 
ance is now unnecessary. Everyone is 
now convinced, except some few be- 
aighted people, that industrial life in- 
surance companies do not want policies 
to lapse. Just recently a magazine 
published an article on this point, writ- 
ten by one who either did not know, or 
deliberately misrepresented industrial 
life insurance. 

I am thankful that I have lived to 
see the day when industrial life insur- 
ance has become so universally appreci- 
ated and the industrial life agent has 
come into his own. I hope to live to 
see the completion of the second one 
hundred billions, and will then know 
that while some may question the in- 
dustrial agent’s contribution to the first 
one hundred billions, there will be no 
question as to his contribution to the 
second one hundred billions. We will 
be sitting on top of the world. 
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Developments in Trust Field 


Banks Cooperating with Life Underwriters 
Prove Valuable Helpers to A gents 


N an address before the Texas Life 

I Underwriters Convention at San 

Antonio, A. R. Cline of Houston, 
chairman of the Trust Division of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, showed the 
rapid growth in recent years of the 
trust service of American banks 
through the cooperative efforts of life 
insurance underwriters and the trust 
divisions of the banks, and explained 
how still closer cooperation, which he 
urged, will increase the volume of life 
insurance throughout the country. 

“A nationwide survey by the Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers’ 
Association,” Mr. Cline said, “discloses 
an increase of tenfold in testamentary 
appointments during the last seven 
years. The Trust Company Division 
began keeping a record of appointments 
in 1923. The figures for that year were 
101 short of 6000 appointments. The 
figures for 1929 were 60,036. These 
were testamentary or will nominations. 

“The insurance trust volume, with its 
chief progress made in the East and 
Middle West, increased 367 per cent 
over 1927. The insurance trust has 
been adopted by the American public. 
Through check-ups by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, estimates place the ag- 
gregate amount of life insurance poli- 
cies placed during the year 1929 with 
banks and trust companies over the 
United States, as trustees under trust 
agreements, at $1,200,000,000. This 
represents an increase of 71 per cent 
over 1928, and an advance of 367 per 
cent over 1927.” 


Life Trust Volume 


Taking the annual survey made by 
the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association as a basis for his 
estimate, Mr. Cline stated that there is 
now in the vaults of the banks and 
trust companies of the United States in 
excess of $2,500,000,000 in life insur- 
ance policies held under trust agree- 
ments. 

He stated that this volume of busi- 
ness has been placed on the books of the 
banks since 1923 as a result of the co- 
Operative efforts of life. insurance un- 
derwriters and the bank and trust com- 
panies, this cooperation being brought 
about by a campaign of education and 
development which has borne much 
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By WiLL H. Mayes 


fruit within a brief period. The insur- 
ance companies and their staffs of un- 
derwriters are creating insurance trust 
estates, while the banks, through their 
trust divisions, are furnishing the sup- 
plementary service that administers the 
estates and carries on as trustees for 
the beneficiaries. This arrangement 
gives elasticity and flexibility in the ad- 
ministration of estates of a kind that 
the insurance companies do not want to 
and are not in position to undertake. 


Principles of Cooperation 

This is reflected in the joint state- 

ment of general principles of coopera- 
tion recently adopted by the committee 
on insurance trusts appointed by the 
Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, as follows: 

1. The way to begin to build up an 
estate is to buy life insurance. 
After the payment of bare living 
expenses, the first item in the fam- 
ily budget should be for the pav- 
ment of premiums. It is the only 
safe and sure way to create a cap- 
ital fund payable in cash in case 
of death. 

2. Every estate requires cash for the 
payment of debts and inheritance 
taxes. Life insurance will meet 
this need. 

8. The trust company is in the busi- 
ness of administering estates 
whether these are composed en- 
tirely of life insurance proceeds 
or include other assets. 

4. The principal advantages of life 
insurance trusts for the adminis- 
tration of policy proceeds are: 

a. It provides a single and uni- 
form plan for the management 
of the proceeds of policies in 
several different companies. 

b. It provides a convenient. ex- 
perienced and impartial finan- 
cial adviser for the family of 
the insured. 

ce. It affords flexibility of manage- 
ment and may be used to meet 
unforeseen emergencies and 
family misfortunes. 

5. The life underwriter and the trust 
officer should collaborate in advis- 
ing the creation of insurance es- 
tates and the administration of 
the proceeds of the policies by 
trust companies for the best inter- 
ests of the insured and his family 
and to their own mutual advan- 
tage. 

6. Fees, commissions and other com- 
pensation resulting from any 
business in which the life under- 
writer and trust officer may col- 
laborate should pass to the person 
to whom they would ordinarily be- 


long in the regular course of busi- 
ness and neither shall expect nor 
be entitled to a share in the finan- 
cial return of the other. 

Without attempting to detail the ad- 


vantages to both the trust companies 
and the underwriters, as well as to the 
insured, in regard to such things as the 
availability of cash, the flexibility of 
management, the value of discretionary 
power, the personal contact and counsel 
with beneficiaries, Mr. Cline mentioned 
two facts that stand out clearly in sup- 
port of cooperation between trust in- 
stitutions and insurance underwriters: 

“It is helpful to the trust institu- 
tions,” he stated, “in creating in a 
clean and honorable way a volume of 
business whose extent is not yet com- 
prehended by a great number of those 
now engaging in it. It does help to sell 
life insurance, because it permits bank- 
ing institutions, which are financial ad- 
visers, and rightly so, of a vast section 
of eur people, to endorse its purchase. 
This to their good, for to those seeking 
advice in insurance matters the bank 
can, 99 times in a 100, whole-heartedly 
advise a proper program, because, as 
insurance writers will probably admit, 
few are properly insured.” 

Mr. Cline predicts that, as the busi- 
ness grows and comes to be better un- 
derstood by insurance writers and the 
insured, every bank and trust company 
of two-men capacity will be seeking 
business of this character. 


Business Insurance Growth 

Mr. Cline thinks that the extent of 
this phase or type of insurance service 
is not as yet well understood either by 
underwriters or trust institutions, but 
that the most alert insurance men and 
the trust companies with well developed 
departments are studying it closely. 

“It is a field which should prove most 
alluring to the highest type of life un- 
derwriters. Most businesses start small 
and a vast number of them as partner- 
ships. It will surprise those who may 
not have investigated it, to learn how 
many partnerships exist where there is 
no written partnership agreement, 
where the death of one of the partners 
cripples the business by the withdrawal 
of the deceased partner’s share or 
throws on the surviving partner the 
necessity of worrying through, general- 
ly on an unsatisfactory basis, with the 
inexperienced widow or surviving heirs. 
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age man it is generally conceded 

that the element of unquestioned 
safety must be the primary considera- 
tion. Especially is this true when talk- 
ing the advantages of retirement in- 
come because every man is pretty cer- 
tain that if he cared to take the chance 
he could very likely pile up a com- 
fortable fortune through investment 
and careful speculation. However, 
there is an ever-increasing number who 
do not care to leave this vital problem 
to the whims of chance and it is here 
that life insurance annuities are in de- 
mand. 

Paul D. Wanamaker, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, recently gave the following ex- 
ample of his regular sales talk fea- 
turing this item, the article appearing 
in Conmutopics: 

Agent: Mr. Smith, Jones is my name. 
Mr. Brown suggested I call on you re- 
garding an investment program he has 
started with my company. Mr. Smith, 
you know when you invest your money 
in stocks there is no guarantee that the 
price you paid today will be the amount 
you will receive tomorrow, if necessity 
requires the sale so soon, is there? 

Prospect: Why, no! It might be 
higher. 

Agent: 
lower! 

Prospect: Yes, that’s right. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, you also agree 
that there are few bonds on the market 
that guarantee interest payments or 
purchase price when you might be re- 
quired to sell. Is that right? 

Prospect: Yes. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, when you make 
an investment, what should be the first 
consideration, marketability, loanabili- 
ty, yield or safety? 

Prospect: Well, 
them all. 

Agent: Yes, but wouldn’t you first 
want to know that your money was 
invested with safety? - 

Prospect: Yes, that’s right. 

Agent: Mr. Smith, then we will say 
that in making any investment safety 
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I: selling life insurance to the aver- 


Yes, and it might be much 


I would consider 


is the first consideration. Then we will 
say yield is the second consideration. 
Do you agree? 

Prospect: Yes! 

Agent: Safety being first considera- 








This is number 14 of a series of 
articles planned to descrthe the 
various insurance needs of the 
average home owner and to give 
actual sales demonstrations of 
the best method of selling the 
various lines of coverage. Agents 
are invited to contribute to this 
symposium of sales ideas, giving 
a detailed picture of the entire 
transaction, writing on life, fire 
or casualty insurance. 




















tion, you would naturally mean the 
company you are investing with. Now, 
Mr. Smith, my company has been serv- 
ing the public in this line since 1846— 
eighty-four years—without a single loss 
to an investor. Every investment is 
backed by the company’s assets of 
$186,000,000. 

Prospect: What is your investment? 
Bonds or stocks? 

Agent: You might classify it as a 
guaranteed bond. Mr. Smith, how 
many men do you know about age sixty- 
five who are still working at a good po- 
sition or who own a profitable business 
or who are independently well-to-do? 

Prospect: Well, very few. My father 
is still working and he is past sixty. 

Agent: Suppose your father had 
made a similar investment to what I 
am outlining for you when he was your 
age (twenty-five). He would have de- 
posited $25 per month until age sixty- 
five, then my company would do this: 

First: Guaranteed cash $11,600 
in lump sum or, 

Second: Guaranteed cash $1,200 
and guaranteed monthly income for 
ten years of $100 per month, or 

Third: Guaranteed income for 
life of $100 per month. 

Fourth: In addition there would 
be the accumulated dividends to be 


paid in cash under either option. 
This would amount to approxi- 
mately $10,000, but is not guaran- 
teed, being dependent on the com- 
pany’s earnings. 

Fifth: If you should have been 
unfortunate in becoming totally 
disabled after payment of first 
premium, the company would con- 
tinue the bond as originally started, 
making payments that become 
due and in addition pay to you $100 
monthly as.long as_ disability 
lasted. If you recovered, you 
would then. start making your 
regular payments but would not be 
required to pay any back payments 
which became due during disability 
period. 

Sixth: In event of your death 
before maturity of the bond, it 
would automatically mature for the 
full amount, which would be $11,- 
600. 

Prospect: That sounds pretty good. 

Agent: Of course, Mr. Smith, this is 
only issued to men who can pass a rigid 
inspection and examination and if you 
feel you are not in good health we 
might as well forget about it. 

Prospect: I’m tip-top; I had an ex- 
amination one month ago. 

Agent: Well, let’s see what our doc- 
tor says about you. 


Twisting Controversy 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The evidence against Sullivan was 
obtained by a special committee of the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and the local life un- 
derwriters. 

Missouri hasn’t any specific statute 
against “twisting,” but for fifteen years 
there has been an insurance department 
regulation against the practice of in- 
ducing or attempting to induce a life 
insurance policyholder to drop an old 
policy and buy a new one in a rival 
company. Commissioner Thompson has 
taken the position that “twisting” is 
sufficient grounds to withhold or refuse 
to renew an agent’s or broker’s license. 
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Home Employees Win Trip 





to Europe 
Donated by President Wilfred 
Kurth—More to Be Awarded 
Next Year 


The president’s prize committee of 
the Home Insurance Company, New 
York, has announced the awards for 
this prize, which consists of three 
European tours, made possible through 
President Wilfred Kurth, to members 
of the home office staff representing 
the outstanding employees for the con- 
test period. The first prize goes to 
Miss Evelyn M., Peters of the automo- 
bile department, and is a European 
tour including France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Switzerland, and em- 
bracing the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. Junior prizes go to Miss 
Mabel Anderson of the reinsurance 
department and Paul C. Mergenthaler 
of the Pacific department. These 
prizes also consist of a European tour, 
including France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. 

The first of January, President 
Kurth announced one European trip to 
be awarded to the outstanding em- 
ployee of the junior groups in the home 
office staff of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany. Each department was required 
to carefully analyze the work of each 
employee qualifying under the terms 
of the contest, keeping a record of their 








Miss Mabel Anderson 
Winner of Junior Prize 
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Miss Evelyn M. Peters 
Winner of First Prize 


performance, and as of May 15, 1930, 
submit to the president’s prize com- 
mittee a definite recommendation of the 
individual of their department repre- 
senting their outstanding employee. 
This resulted in the departmental nomi- 
nations which were carefully analyzed 
by the prize committee. 

In view of the success of the con- 
test just closed, announcement has 
been made of the president’s prize con- 
test for 1931, covering the period from 
June 1, 1930, to May 1, 1931. Five 
individual European tours will be 
afforded, two of which will be avail- 
able to employees other than officers 
and heads of departments, whose base 
annual remuneration is $1,500 and 
over; and three to those employees of 
the home office staff whose base re- 
muneration is under $1,500. Two trips 
are donated by President Wilfred 
Kurth, one by Chairman of the Board 
Charles L. Tyner, one by Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank E. Burke, and one by Vice- 
President Harold V. Smith. 





In THE SPECTATOR of May 14 
an announcement regarding the 
statement of the Underwriters 
Trust Company, New York, said, 
“At the close of 1929 it had capi- 
tal and surplus of $3,000,000.” It 
should have read, “At the close of 
business March 27, 1930.” 











Texas Getting Ready for 
National Association 





Committees Appointed and Plans 
Under Way for Annual Con- 
vention Week of October 5 


DALLAS, TEX., May 19.—Plans for 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, to be 
held here during the week of October 
5, began shaping up at a meeting of 
the insurance men and the Chamber of 
Commerce called by President Charles 
L. Duncan of the Texas association a 
few days ago. 

At that meeting, President Duncan 
stressed organizing for arrangements 
for entertaining and caring for the 
convention early that the visitors from 
all sections of the nation might enjoy 
themselves while in Dallas. For con- 
vention purposes, R. W. Thompson was 
named general chairman, Don H. 
Houseman, vice-chairman, and Evans 
B. Keeling, secretary. 

Mr. Thompson appointed committee 
chairmen who are to meet in a few 
days and name full committees when 
the work proper will get under way. 
A committee was named to draw up 
plans for a new local association, which 
probably will be affiliated with the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

President Duncan of the Texas as- 
sociation said the Dallas insurance 
men would have the cooperation of the 
leading fire, casualty and _ surety 
writers of the State in making plans 
for the national convention. 

















Mr. Paul C. Mergenthaler 
Winner of Junior Prize 
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SHALL WE WHISPER] 


or have a straight-out talk |x 
Our Half-Maullion |£ 
Keep Billions of Dollars Worth Jot 


OU’RE a manufacturer selling goods to 

merchants or other manufacturers. By sell- 
ing goods we mean you’re out on the skirmish 
line keeping your goods in motion. What are 
your tactics? Do you whisper to the multitude 
in hope that in a lull in the ceaseless din of busi- 
ness your words will trickle by chance into your 
prospects’ consciousness? You do not. You but- 
ton-hole your prospect, give him a good straight- 
out talk ... no fancy work, no fol-de-rol. You 
talk facts and cases, and inoculate the man with" 
your product and its name and purpose. 





METAL TRADES 
The Iron Age 


HARDWARE TRADE 


Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Hardware Age Verified List 


HOSE who buy by the gross, the carload, 

or the train load are not being seduced by 
any gentle voice whispering to the multitude. 
Button-holing these prospects for a straight-out 
talking-to is your real problem—uisn’t it? 


TEXTILE 


Dry Goods Economist 

Economist Buyers Directory 
Nugents 

Nugent’s Directory 

National Dry Goods Reporter and 





eran * a ITH all the present banging on outer 
= a Neuere peer: Wenke- doors and shouting from the house-tops, 


can you blame the men who contribute so greatly 
to keeping billions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise in motion for locking themselves into 
sound-proof shelters of seeming indifference? 
... And not content with this precaution they 
guard assiduously all lines of access... And 
turn a deaf ear and a hard eye on all unsolicited 
encroachment. 


Chicago Buyers Directory 


SHOES AND HOSIERY 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Hosiery Age 


JEWELRY AND OPTICAL 


The Jewelers’ Circular 
The Optical Journal 


The Jewelers’ Circular Buyers’ 
Directory 


RUE—there is a certain amount of cour- 
tesy left in business. We crash the gate 
occasionally—much to our astonishment, too. 
But, it’s the invited guest that sits up to the table 
and partakes of the feast—that gets the opportu- 


UNITED BUSINESS |P 


239 WEST 39th STREET 


F. J. FRANK PRES 
A. C. PEARSON, CHAIRMAN ARNOLD L. DAVIS, SECRETARY BE. C. 
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RITO THE MULTITUDE 


lk |with men who really count? 


ion Executive Readers 
rth lof Merchandise in Motion 






to nity to specify his choice for light or dark meat 
- —or a little of both, please, and plenty of gravy. 
sh 
re ND who, pray tell, are the invited guests? 
le Well .. . more than ever before, business 
i- men are looking to their trade publications for 
Ir information and aid. They are inviting them sapdiuhnaiieandnien 
t- into their business, and placing great confidence Automotive Industries 
: ‘ ; : Automobile Trade Journal and Motor 
t- in those publications that serve them sincerely fae 
yu and effectively. Motor World Wholesale 
hh’ The Commercial Car Journal and 


Operation and Maintenance 
Automotive Industrial Red Book 
Chilton Automotive Multi-Guide 


ERE are thirty-two such publications and 
service units of the United Business Pub- 


1, | lishers, Inc.—each a welcome, invited guest of Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog 
y | the leaders in the industry which it serves, carry- Chilton Highway Register 

>, | ing messages through the doors and into the con- 

t fidence of the men who keep billions of dollars OIL 


Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Handbook 
Petroleum Register 


worth of merchandise in motion. No whisper- 
ing to the multitude here—but straight-out, 
r | friendly, helpful contacts with the men who 
count. 


; 2 
BVIOUSLY, there ‘are times when the 
multitude—the ultimate consumers—must 





TOYS 
Toy World 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


be reached. But, when the leaders who keep the Siiihiae: saith Stiles: Dai 
billions in motion should be spoken to—go to 
f them by the most direct medium, their trade WAREHOUSING 
l publications. Distribution and Warehousing 
HESE publications of the U. B. P. are LUMBER 
| backed by an organization whose consum- Eee ee 
ing purpose is to see More Merchandise in Mo- 
, '  tion—and More Merchandise Sold Right. Use INSURANCE 
the unexcelled facilities which these publica- The Spectator 
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New York Agents Enjoy Brilliant 
Program at Syracuse 


“Bringing Ourselves Up-to-Date” Slogan of Annual 
Meeting Outstanding for Record Attendance 
and Character of Convention Addresses 


By RosBert W. SHEEHAN 


SyracusE, N. Y., May 20.—Over 350 
members of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents are following 
closely the brilliant program of the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Association held at the Hotel Syracuse 
here May 19, 20 and 21. Speakers of 
national acclaim and the distinguished 
talent within the ranks of the organiza- 
tion have contributed to a meeting 
which must go down in history as the 
equal, at least, of any convention of 
State associations of insurance agents 


ever held. . : 
The slogan of this convention is 


“Bringing Ourselves Up-To-Date,” a 
motto which finds itself well expressed 
by the tone of the gathering which 
might be described as progressive 
rather than defensive. 


Tuesday's Session 


Following the formalities of intro- 
duction and welcome, and the de- 
liverance of the presidential address, 
which is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue, the report of the secretary-treas- 
ured was submitted by Charles F. 
Miller of Rochester. The most im- 
portant section of this report dealt with 
the membership which now totals 1020, 
the largest in the organization’s his- 
tory and the largest membership of 
any State association of agents in the 
country. 


E. J. Schofield, vice-president of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, taking as his subject “The 
Heyday of Organization” picked up the 
slogan of the meeting, above men- 
tioned, and interwove it with his talk. 
Mr. Schofield drew a contrast between 
conditions that once prevailed in this 
country, when every one knew his 
neighbor and by force of circumstance, 
was actually his brother’s keeper, and 
the situation today, with the radio and 
rapid means of transportation, which 
makes everybody, in effect, neighbors. 
The neighborly spirit of the past, he 
said, finds its expression today in a 
willingness to cooperate in this, the 
heyday of organization. 


Mr. Schofield spoke of the necessity 
of courageous and intelligent leadership 
and the requirement of those same 
characteristics in the followers of that 


Fire Insurance 


leadership. He said that in the mind 
of the mob, as he termed the rank and 
file, we always find the fear of some- 
thing new. But we can’t stem the tide 
of business evolution, the speaker said 
emphatically. We may pass resolu- 
tions, object, sulk, etc., he warned, 
but the current of human activity is 
always forward. The insurance busi- 
ness, he said, is a business of brains 
and is at present witnessing a race 
between catastrophe and education. 

Mr. Schofield reminded his hearers 
that of all elements in a business, the 
personal equation is still the crux. Com- 
panies and agents are not mortal 
enemies, he said, and urged the co- 
operative consideration of problems. In 
this connection he mentioned the acqui- 
sition cost survey now being conducted 
by the Commissioner’s Convention and 
recalled that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents had forseen this 
situation some years ago when they 
established their agency cost inquiry 
under the chairmanship of W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta. 


Agency Qualification 

Touching the agency qualification 
Mr. Schofield flatly declared that he 
had yet to hear a reasonable objection 
to it. In lieu of laws enforcing it, Mr. 
Schofield advocated qualification by ex- 
amination for admission to membership 
in the State and National Associations 
of insurance agents. 

The results of State Association Ser- 
vice, Inc., up-to-date, the New York 
Agent’s organization for financing in- 
stallment premiums, were outlined by 
Jay W. Rose of Buffalo, N. Y. In one 
year of operation, he said, with no ad- 
vertising or promotion, the organiza- 
tion handled $100,000 in premiums, re- 
ceived $6,000 in service fees, payed its 
expenses, repayed its original loan, and 
then paid a 6 per cent dividend out of 
earned surplus, and is still able to re- 
tain a good surplus. 

The New York Association is very 
active in the matter of cooperative ad- 
vertising and the accomplishments of 
the past year in this effort were re- 
viewed by Follett L. Greene of Roch- 
ester. He said that the committee 
has developed and followed a central 
theme in its advertising, the cost of 











——— 


NEW OFFICIAL ROSTER 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 21.—The 
following officers for 1930-31 were 
today elected by the New York 
State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc.: 

President, Theodore L. Rogers, 

Little Falls. 

Vice-President, Warren M. Gil- 
dersleeve, Central Valley. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles F., 

Miller, Rochester. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, 

Albert Dodge, Buffalo. 











which is allocated among the members 
according to premium income. “Use 
local board agents and buy stock in- 
surance” is the message which the 
agents of New York State have been 
impressing on the consciousness of the 
insuring public through the newspapers 
and over the radio. 


Advertising Benefits 

Mr. Greene outlined eight benefits of 
cooperative advertising as follows: 1. 
The prestige of group activity carries 
weight. 2. The element of self-interest 
is soft pedaled. 3. The cost is lower. 
4. It relieves the members from solici- 
tation by various advertising mediums. 
5. It creates public respect for the 
local board. 6. It combats and stifles 
unfair competition. 7. It is educational 
in content. 8. It is an aid in com- 
batting mutual competion. 

Mr. Greeno then introduced Roy A. 
Duffus and Louis Hawes, local agents 
of Rochester, who, as “Hal and Cal,” 
broadcast insurance programs weekly 
under the auspices of the Rochester 
board. They put on one of their clever 
and instructive skits for the conven- 
tion. 

Tuesday’s session wound up with an 
amazing performance by Wellington 
(Duke) Potter of Rochester, N. Y. His 
subject was “The Menace of Non-Agen- 
cy Companies and State Funds.” Not 
only did Mr. Potter, who is one of the 
most effective speakers in the busi- 
ness, deliver from the platform a talk 
that kept his audience on the edge of 
their seats, but his remarks were sup- 
plemented by a portfolio, placed in the 
hands of everyone present, which con- 
tained a mass of information on 
mutuals and State funds. Some of Mr. 
Potter’s splendid sales suggestions will 
appear in an early educational section 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

The banquet on Tuesday evening was 
a memorable affair with Superintendent 
Conway’s speech, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, broadcast over the air, and 
a brilliant address by George E. Turner 
of Chicago, featuring. Mr. Turner’s 
speech, a profound discussion of the 
insurance future, will be reported in de- 
tail in a future issue of this paper. 
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President James Wyper Reviews the 
Year in Fire Insurance 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Convenes in 
Sixty-fourth Annual Session at Hotel Pennsyl- 


In delivering the presidential address 
before the sixty-fourth annual meeting 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, James Wyper, vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, said in part: 

As we convene in this, the sixty- 
fourth annual meeting of the national 
board, and review the happenings of 
another year, one of the outstanding 
features which comes to mind is the 
fact that during the past twelve months 
American stock fire insurance has been 
subjected to, and has successfully met, 
one of the severest tests of its essential 
soundness and stability that has _ be- 
fallen it during its entire history. Ref- 
erence is made, of course, to the sudden 
and violent shrinkage in the market 
value of a preponderant part of the 
country’s investment securities which 
occurred in the last months of 1929. It 
is elementary truth that fire insurance 
has two primary functions, each as im- 
portant as the other from the stand- 
point of the indispensable service which 
the business renders the community. 
The first of these functions is under- 
writing, through which the losses suf- 
fered by individuals in all parts of the 
land through the destruction of their 
property by fire or other cognate 
causes are equitably distributed over 
the entire body of society, each assured 
contributing in just proportion to his 
own property interest and consequent 
risk of loss. The second function is the 
maintenance of an adequate insurance 
fund—comprising the fire insurance 
companies’ own capital and surplus and 
their unearned premium reserves—to 
make it certain that all losses sustained 
under the companies’ policies will be 
promptly indemnified irrespective of 
their number and magnitude even at 
times when the loss experience is ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable. It follows, 
therefore, that fire insurance executives 
are equally concerned with the course 
of their underwriting experience, on the 
one hand, and with all major move- 
ments of the general price level for the 
securities in which their resources are 
necessarily invested, on the other. In 
either direction danger lies if there is 
the least imprudence or disregard of 
sound practice in the administration of 
the companies’ affairs. 


Investment Soundness 


It is difficult to conceive of a more 
impressive demonstration of the funda- 
mental soundness of the investment 
Policies and practices of stock fire in- 
surance companies as a body than has 
been afforded by the negligible effect 
upon the companies’ financial standing 
of the cataclysmic decline in the stock 
market which took place in October and 
early November last, involving severe 
losses in the market prices of even the 
highest grade stocks, of which but a 
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small part had been recovered by the 
end of the year, when the companies’ 
annual statements of condition were 
made. It is true that this decline af- 
fected principally the valuations of the 
companies’ stock investments, their 
bond investments showing a tendency 
to appreciate in market value. None 
the less, the advantages of well se- 
lected and well distributed investments 
in the seasoned stocks of strong Amer- 
ican corporations have been found so 
great in recent years that the holdings 
of such securities by the stock fire in- 
surance companies are naturally large 
in the aggregate, and a violent, even if 
temporary, decline in the market prices 
of all stocks might fairly have been ex- 
pected to be reflected by corresponding- 
ly unfavorable changes in the com- 
panies’ balance sheets for 1929. In 
view of this obvious possibility it is all 
the more gratifying to find that the in- 
vestment returns of the companies as 
a body were more than sufficient to off- 
set all shrinkages in the market values 
of their security holdings, and that, 
since the past year’s underwriting ex- 
perience was reasonably favorable, the 
companies were actually able to show 
at the end of the year a substantial in- 
crease both in their aggregate resources 
and in their combined surpluses, the 
latter increase being approximately 
one-half of that achieved in the preced- 
ing year, 1928, when the course of se- 
curity values was uninterruptedly up- 
ward. In other words, the stock fire 
insurance companies passed through 
the collapse of the general level of stock 
prices not only with their resources un- 
impaired but with their financial 
strength greater than it had been at 
any previous date in their entire his- 
tory. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that we have here the most un- 
impeachable evidence of the complete 
solidity of stock fire insurance in a 
financial sense, and of its ability to 
maintain through any and all fluctua- 
tions of business conditions the risk- 
bearing service which has become in- 
dispensable to the welfare of every 
class of the American people. 

While the stock fire insurance com- 
panies met last fall’s exceptionally vio- 
lent dislocation of the securities market 
in the impressively satisfactory manner 
just described, their underwriting ex- 
perience for 1929 was such as to demon- 
strate anew their increasingly effective 
control over the critical factors in the 
underwriting situation as a whole. Last 
year was the third in succession in 
which the companies affiliated with the 
National Board obtained an underwrit- 
ing profit from their fire and lightning 
business; and, what is perhaps more 
important, the rate of this profit, as a 
percentage of the companies’ earned 
premium income, was higher in 1929 
than in either of the two preceding 
years. The significance of this achieve- 
ment appears all the greater when it 
is remembered that during the entire 
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period of seven years preceding 1927 
the fire and lightning business of the 
reporting companies resulted in an un- 
broken series of annual underwriting 
deficits, which, although fortunately 
more than counterbalanced by the com- 
panies’ investment gains for the period, 
were necessarily a cause of not a little 
anxiety to company executives. It is 
clear to every thinking person that in 
the long run the success of the fire in- 
surance business, not only as a business 
proper but still more as a vitally im- 
portant national service, must depend 
primarily upon the companies’ earning 
a reasonable rate of profit upon their 
underwriting operations; and that re- 
liance upon investment gains (which 
from the nature of the case are uncer- 
tain and unpredictable) for the per- 
manent support of the institution is 
in the highest degree hazardous. There 
is ground for a feeling of satisfaction 
in the relatively favorable underwrit- 
ing results of the past three years, 
and were it not for the record of the 
early part of 1930 we might be tempted 
to believe that a reasonable measure of 
success is at last attending the strenu- 
ous efforts the companies have long 
been making to establish a proper re- 
lationship between their losses and ex- 
penses on the one hand and their pre- 
mium income on the other. 


Underwriting Results 


What has just been said with regard 
to the improvement in the underwriting 
situation is best illustrated by the sta- 
tistics of the 1929 fire and lightning 
business of member companies of the 
board which accompanies this address. 
According to these statistics, which are 
based on actual returns from the com- 
panies themselves, member companies 
derived from their fire and lightning 
business in 1929 an aggregate earned 
premium income of $645,592,175, as 
compared with $639,979,668 in 1928 and 
with $627,558,621 in 1927. It may be 
remarked in connection with these fig- 
ures that, although the gain in premium 
income last year as compared with 1928 
is on its face relatively small, the total 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Insurance Conditions in China 


No Insurance Company, Says Close Observer, Should 
in These Days of Strenuous Competition 


China during recent years has been, 
and still is, much to the fore in the 
news of the day on account of the 
“wars,” political unrest, and other com- 
motions of such constant occurrence in 
one part or other of that vast country. 
From this one might gather that China 
offers little opportunity for insurance 
companies in any field of insurance. 
This, however, is far from the case. 
Business and trade in general has been 
by no means unsatisfactory there and 
continues to increase from year to year. 
The volume of insurance business has 
also steadily grown, especially in the 
Treaty Ports, round which most of the 
insurance business, that is, as far as 
foreigners are concerned, is centered. 
The majority of the insurance com- 
panies for North China have their 
head-offices in Shanghai, which is the 
most important commercial and indus- 
trial city in China. The larger insur- 
ance companies have branches in the 
more important Treaty Ports and sub- 
agencies in other Chinese cities. There 
are now in China about 130 fire insur- 
ance and 56 marine insurance com- 
panies that are members of the 
Shanghai Fire Insurance and Shanghai 
Marine Underwriters’ Associations re- 
spectively. 

Most of the business done in China 
consists of fire, marine, and transit, 
life, and motor car insurance. On the 
whole, foreign insurance companies in 
China have done very well, and this has 
attracted many Chinese companies to 
enter the field of insurance, though on 
a less conservative basis and without 
the same restrictions by which foreign 
firms abide as laid down in the country 
to which they belong. Thus, an Amer- 
ican Insurance firm in China will follow 
American customs and British those 
of England. Foreign insurance com- 
panies in China confine their activities 
mostly to the Treaty Ports. The busi- 
ness these provide, however, is large 
enough to warrant the establishment of 
one’s own branch in China, and the 
confidence that is shown in China’s 
future is evidenced by the splendid 
buildings insurance, banking and com- 
mercial houses have erected (and still 
continue erecting) in Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Tientsin, and elsewhere. 

The increase in China’s foreign trade 
in 1929 as well as in the previous year 
led to increased activities in shipping. 


Fire Insurance 


Overlook the Chinese Field 


By WALTER BUCHLER 


Now and again, nervousness was dis- 
played in commercial and shipping 
circles, especially in coastwise shipping, 
but in spite of boycotts, “wars” (not 
very serious affairs even at their worst 
in China and not affecting trade or 
shipping to any serious extent), and 
strikes, the turnover continues to grow 
and when unsettled conditions impel 
merchants and others to play for 
greater safety and increase their in- 
surances, it is generally the under- 
writers who benefit in the long run. 


Every year sees more construction of 
better and more modern houses and 
buildings in China, especially in the 
larger cities and Treaty Ports. Foreign 
fire insurance companies confine the 
larger part of their activities to the 
latter, where they are able to make 
strict inventories and _ inspections. 
Chinese firms are less conservative, 
offer lower rates, and take greater 
risks. Many Chinese, however, prefer 
to do business with foreign insurance 
companies, because they feel that, in 
case of anything happening, compensa- 
tion is more assured with them than 
with a Chinese insurance company. 


In life assurance, foreign companies 
are equally if not more cautious when 
it comes to insuring Chinese lives. The 
dangers to health are greater in China 
than here owing to the tropical nature 
of its climate. Hence, premiums are 
higher and give native firms the oppor- 
tunity to undercut and offer larger 
benefits by taking greater risks through 
less conservative investments, and neg- 
lecting to build up a sufficient reserve. 
While anybody can set up in insurance 
business in China and offer any rate 
it is not advisable to undercut or offer 
too many inducements. The Chinese 
is very conservative and apt to be sus- 





This is the second article 
written for THE SPECTATOR by 
Mr. Buchler, an Englishman who 
spent many years in the Far East 
where he was connected with a 
prominent British fire insurance 
company in Japan and China. 
The first article, in THE SPECTA- 
TOR of April 10, dealt with insur- 
ance conditions in Japan. 

—KEditor’s Note. 
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picious; the important thing is to win 
his confidence not so much by low rates 
as by sound methods and well-estab- 
lished offices. An insurance company 
in China with a fine building and offices 
inspires the Chinese as well as foreign 
residents with confidence and _ that 
counts as one of the principal points 
that should always be borne in mind 
when doing insurance business in 
China or appointing agents to repre- 
sent one’s interests. The high reputa- 
tion foreign insurance companies enjoy 
in China has enabled them to combat 
Chinese competition to no little extent. 


China will undoubtedly provide an 
ever growing field for life assurance. 
To attract the right type of Chinese, it 
is necessary to present this form of in- 
surance to him along educational lines 
preferably through the principal schools 
and colleges. To engage successfully 
in this kind of business, it is essential 
to have on the spot a thorough organi- 
zation, in charge of a foreigner well 
acquainted with Chinese psychology 
and ways. In addition to Chinese, who 
number some 450,000,000 to 500,000,- 
000, there is the large number of for- 
eign residents in various parts of 
China. They number over 350,000 and 
the majority are in a position to take 
up life assurance policies. The standard 
of living among foreigners in China is, 
on the whole high; their earnings are 
generally more than when in their own 
country and they spend more readily. 
The majority of foreign residents in 
China live in Shanghai, Tientsin, Han- 
kow, Hongkong, Canton, Harbin, 
Dairen, Mukden, and other centers of 
trade. 

It is only during the last three years 
that any serious attention has been 
given by the Chinese to road-building 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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Pres. Dodge Reviews 
the Year’s Work 


Says State Association of 
Local Agents Maintained 
Its Place in Front Rank 








Largest in the Country 





Urges Qualification Law and Sug- 
gests Slogan, “Bringing Our- 
selves Up-to-Date” 


President Albert Dodge of the New 
York State Association of Local In- 
surance Agents, Inc., in addressing the 
annual convention at Syracuse this 
week, said that as his second year 
as president drew to a close it was a 
real satisfaction to feel that through 
the efforts of the officers, directors and 
members, the association had main- 
tained its place in the front rank with 
those associations which are working 
actively for the upholding of the prin- 
ciples of the American agency system. 

Mr. Dodge said that, in his opinion, 
there has not been in the history of 
the association a time when there have 
been so many new angles to the busi- 
ness as during the past year. He re- 
ferred to the increased membership of 
the association, which is now over 
1000, making it the largest State as- 
sociation of local agents in the coun- 
try, and he spoke briefly of the various 
committees of the association and also 
of the fact that an attorney had been 
secured to advise the association on 
legal problems which are constantly 
arising. 

In January, of this year, Mr. Dodge 
said, the officers of the association tried 
to procure a conference with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for the purpose of asking their sup- 
port in placing before the Legislature 
a bill to provide for the qualification 
of agents. The National Board of 
Underwriters declined to confer with 
the officers, stating that they were not 
in accord with such legislation. The 
officers, however, Mr. Dodge said, 
deemed that the time had arrived when 
legislation of such a character was de- 
sirable and decided that a bill should 
be presented to the Legislature, and 
the agents’ qualification committee pro- 
ceeded with the preparation of such a 
bill. It was introduced, passed the 
Assembly, but was not passed in the 
Senate. The officers feel, Mr. Dodge 
asserted, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a law of this kind on the 
books of the State for the protection of 
the insuring public. 

He said that the recent action of 
the superintendent of insurance in the 
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Agrees with Commissioner 
Dort 








WALDRON, ARK., May 13, 1930. 
The Spectator Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been reading articles on the 
above subject with a great deal of in- 
terest, and the article by Lloyd Dort, 
Commissioner of Insurance and Se- 
curities, State of Nebraska, in your is- 
sue of May.8 exactly sets forth my 
feelings about the subject. 

What he says applies to the western 
States also applies to Arkansas, and, 
I should think, most every State. 

This strikes me as one of the most 
sensible arguments yet set forth. 

I am a banker as well as an insur- 
ance agent, and I feel quite sure that 
the insurance requirements of this com- 
munity are well taken care of. 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. MALONE, 
Agent. 








cancellation of licenses of certain 
agents and brokers and in assessing 
of fines against two prominent casualty 
companies is the best argument he 
knew for the licensing of only com- 
petent and reliable agents. He pre- 
dicted that at the next session of the 
Legislature the bill will be enacted into 
law. 

He said that he did not believe there 
has ever been a time heretofore when 
the different insurance organizations in 
the State of New York have been so 
happily cooperating with each other as 
at present, and he expressed the hope 
that these relations would continue in 
every way. He discussed the confer- 
ences held with the industrial com- 
missioner of the State to ask coopera- 
tion in eliminating the unfair practices 
carried on by the inspectors and others 
in the Department of Labor in the 
solicitation of business for the State 
fund. He also discussed briefly several 
other questions concerning which, as 
he announced, more detail reports 
would be given by various committee 
heads. 

Mr. Dodge made a strong plea for 
more modern methods in the insurance 
agents’ business. He urged the adop- 
tion of a slogan, “Bringing Ourselves 
Up-to-Date.” He said: “Let us not 
take the business as it comes to us, 
and insist it be done our way, but let 
us devise ways and means of creating 
new forms of coverage to meet the 
ever-changing conditions. Let us get 
away from the old order of trying to 
procure business by endeavoring to cut 
down the rate, thereby reducing our 
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Dinner to Julius Klein 





Department of Commerce Secre- 
tary Entertained at Business 
Lunch by Percy C. Magnus 


A luncheon was given in honor of 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, last Friday noon at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, New York, by 
Percy C. Magnus, president last year 
of the club. The other guests were 
men prominent in the financial, insur- 
ance and business world. 

Mr. Klein spoke on a number of mat- 
ters in connection with the tariff and 
discussed business relations between 
the United States and other countries, 
our British and Canadian trade rela- 
tions, insurance, trade balances, etc. He 
very fully answered many questions 
asked him by those present regarding 
the affairs of the Department of Com- 
merce, and he explained the relations of 
the department with the business in- 
terests of the country, much to the 
benefit of the business men present. He 
presented a number of interesting and 
illuminating examples showing present 
conditions in this country and abroad. 

Those present included: C. W. 
Korell, president, Underwriters Trust 
Co.; S. B. Penick, president, S. B. 
Penick & Co., Inc.; George S. Horton, 
president, Lafayette National Bank 
and president, Bulkley & Horton Co.; 
Frank Horn, president, Merchants Re- 
frigerating Co.; Darwin R. James, 
president, East River Savings Bank; 
Frank Blair, vice-president, Drugs, 
Inc.; H. B. Scott, general manager, 
Denver Chemical & Mfg. Co.; John S. 
Turn, vice-president and general man- 
ager, New York Department, Aetna 
Life Insurance Co.; P. C. Magnus, 
president, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc.; James Hodgson and Leighton 
Rogers, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Arthur L. J. Smith, president 
of the Spectator Company. 








income. Of course, we want to give our 
assured every service possible and 
make sure that he does not pay more 
for his insurance than he should, but 
let us not make reduction of the rate 
the first consideration; let us be sure 
that he has every protection that he 
should have; in other words, sell our- 
selves to the insured so fully on the 
subject of coverage and stability of 
company that the question of rate is 
secondary in his mind. I am sure that 
the average business man is willing to 
pay an adequate price providing he 
feels that he is getting proper value 
for his money, because it has been 
demonstrated many times that cheap 
insurance is very often of little value. 
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Benjamin Franklin the 


first American to advocate 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 






















ITH his almost uncanny fore- 

sight and his rare ability to 

evolve practical solutions to 
every day problems, Benjamin Frank- 
lin took up the principle of daylight 
saving while on a visit to Paris. But it was not until 1918 that 
daylight saving came into use in America. Today we are all 
familiar with this useful means of taking full advantage of the 
daylight hours. 

The son of a Boston cobbler, Franklin became one of the 
greatest men of the day, developing remarkable ability in science, 
politics and business. 

The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first to per- 
petuate the name of Franklin, has stood in the forefront of the 
fire insurance world for more than a century. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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amount at risk was increased during 
1929 by the amount of $13,887,565,159 
chiefly as a result of the very large 
yolume of new building construction in 
all parts of the country. The natural 
effect of this increase of insurable 
yalues upon premium income, however, 
was largely offset by a further reces- 
sion of the average rate of premium 
received by the companies for each $100 
of insurance written, which has now 
declined to .8008, much the lowest point 
ever reached in all American fire insur- 
ance history. Accordingly, the real 
gain of the companies last year came 
from a moderate improvement in their 
underwriting experience, much the 
greater part of which was due to a de- 
crease of not quite $4,000,000 in the 
sum total of expenses incurred. Hence 
we find that the member companies ob- 
tained in 1929 from their fire and light- 
ning business an aggregate underwrit- 
ing credit balance of $37,679,837, or 
5.84 per cent, as compared with similar 
balances of $30,189,567, or 4.72 per 
cent, in 1928, and $30,932,388, or 4.93 
per cent, in 1927, but with a debit bal- 
ance of $23,738,595, or 3.74 per cent, in 
1926. 

I wish it were possible to state that 
this improvement in the underwriting 
experience of the stock fire insurance 
companies last year was the natural 
result of a decrease in the country’s 
fire losses, a positive lessening of the 
deplorable fire waste. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not the case. As esti- 
mated by the Actuarial Bureau on the 
basis of the actual reported experience 
of member companies and other com- 
panies subscribing to the bureau, plus 
an allowance of 25 per cent for unin- 
sured and unreported losses, total fire 
losses in the United States in 1929 
amounted to $473,574,019, against 
$464,607,102 for 1928, and the record- 
breaking total of $560,548,624 for 1926. 
There is no denying that the first im- 
pression made by last year’s fire loss 
figure is somewhat disappointing. We 
can none of us be really content with 
anything but a continuously declining 
fire loss curve, and this in respect of the 
absolute as well as the relative or pro- 
portional figures. Such a declining 
tendency of the fire losses is the result 
we ardently hope for from the work of 
education unremittingly carried on in 
recent years by the stock fire insurance 
companies through the National Board, 
in conjunction with other public and 
private agencies devoted to the general 
welfare, for the promotion of the cause 
of fire prevention and the more effec- 
tive control of the scourge of fire which 
has so long been a drain upon the re- 
sources of the American people. We 
should not, however, allow temporary 
disappointment to lead us to the false 
conclusion that all this vast work of 
education has been in vain. The true 
lesson is, in my opinion, that the time 
has not yet arrived when we can in the 
least relax our efforts to lower the in- 
defensibly high burning rate in the 
United States. We are fighting for a 
real and permanent victory over the 
notorious carelessness and indifference 
of large classes in our ‘population with 
respect to the impairment of the na- 
tion’s wealth through preventable or, 
still worse, intentional fires. That the 
struggle is by no means hopeless seems 
to me to be clearly evidenced by the 
fact that, whereas the value of the 
property covered by fire insurance in- 
creased last year by almost fourteen 
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billions of dollars, the increase in the 
country’s fire losses was after all less 
than nine millions. 


Work of the Arson Committee 


Turning now to matters which par- 
ticularly concern the departmental ac- 
tivities of the National Board, I would 
first express my appreciation of what 
has been accomplished by the Arson 
Committee in the prosecution of the 
work upon which it has been engaged 
for some years past with the object of 
obtaining more effective control over 
the crying national evils of incendia- 
rism and arson. The problem of dealing 
with these evils has indisputably been 
made more difficult by the development 
of a class of professional law-breakers 
in this country, whose favorite method 
of procedure is to organize so-called 
“rackets” for the purpose of preying 
upon society. As we know only too well, 
the “arson racket” now holds a promi- 
nent place in the list of these criminal 
activities. Besides these organized vio- 
lators of the law there is a deplorably 
large number of unscrupulous individ- 
uals who are ready to dispose of their 
property to the fire insurance compa- 
nies if they deem this to their pecuniary 
advantage. What makes the situation 
even worse is the leniency with which 
average opinion existing even among 
juries and prosecuting authorities, in 
many localities, regards this form of 
law-breaking. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, however, the Arson Commit- 
tee has made progress during the past 
year in its campaign to reduce the fre- 
quency of this crime and to render more 
certain the punishment of those guilty 
of it. The Model Arson Law prepared 
under the auspices of the committee 
has now been adopted by the legisla- 
tures of twenty-seven states, with more 
expected to follow suit in the near fu- 
ture. This law has proved to be a po- 
tent instrumentality for securing the 
conviction and adequate punishment of 
persons responsible for incendiary fires. 


Public Relations Work 


In a somewhat different field the 
National Board has for some time past 
been increasing the scope of its work 
for the purpose of informing public 
opinion with regard to the true nature 
of the service which stock fire insur- 
ance is today giving the American peo- 
ple, and the extent to which the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the entire 
country depends upon it. This field may 
be described as that of public education 
on the subject, meaning the systematic 
presentation to thinking people through- 
out the land of the principles upon 
which stock fire insurance rests, the 
nationwide organization through which 
these principles are made practically 
effective, the methods employed in the 
administration of the business, the 
magnitude of the service and the multi- 
form benefits which society derives 
trom it, the interdependence of stock 
fire insurance and all other branches of 
industry and trade, and in general, the 
unfailing support it gives to the entire 
financial and economic structure. In 
furtherance of this work of education, 
it was decided two years ago to pub- 
lish a series of informative advertise- 
ments in the daily newspapers of five 
states. The success of this experiment 
was such that last year similar adver- 
tisements were published in twelve ad- 
ditional states. In the opinion of the 
Committee on Public Relations, under 
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whose direction this campaign of edu- 
cational advertising has been conducted, 
the advantages accruing to the com- 
panies from the markedly better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our 
business in the states so far covered 
have much more than justified all the 
expense involved, and fully warrant an 
extension of the campaign to the re- 
maining states. It is, in fact, difficult 
to overestimate the value to the stock 
fire insurance companies of having a 
large number of the best minds in all 
localities adequately informed as to 
what the companies really do not only 
in the way of providing insurance pro- 
tection for all classes of property at 
equitable rates, but also in the way of 
maintaining and administering those 
numerous services in the public inter- 
est of which mention was made earlier 
in this address. It is the belief both of 
the Committee on Public Relations and 
of the officers and executive commit- 
tee of the National Board that this 
work of public education through suita- 
ble informative advertising should be 
continued on the broader scale above 
suggested. 

Before bringing these remarks to a 
close I feel in duty bound to speak with 
the utmost plainness and emphasis, as 
my predecessors in this office have fre- 
quently done, of the crying injustice to 
which the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies are now being subjected through 
the imposition of excessive and econom- 
ically indefensible taxation by prac- 
tically every taxing authority in the 
country—national, state and local. The 
constantly increasing burden of this 
taxation, causing heavy unwarranted 
loss to the companies and enhancing 
the cost of protection for the insuring 
public, cannot fail to stir genuine 
alarm in the minds of company execu- 
tives. Year after year we are com- 
pelled to see a substantial part of all 
the operating economies we can effect 
dissipated in the payment of higher 
taxes. The tax figures of the past two 
years are hardly less than appalling. 
In 1928 the companies holding mem- 
bership in the National Board were 
compelled to pay taxes aggregating no 
less than $24,789,530 — an amount 
equivalent to 3.88 per cent of the total 
net premiums written by the companies. 
Even this huge tax outgo, however, ap- 
pears moderate in comparison with the 
taxes collected from the companies last 
year; for the returns of the member 
companies show that their aggregate 
tax payments in 1929 amounted to $30,- 
526,877, or 4.65 per cent of the total 
net premiums written. The conclusion 
can scarcely be avoided that, as things 
are now going, the companies must be- 
fore long face the situation that their 
annual tax payments will exceed the 
Jargest amount of underwriting profit 
they can hope to earn. Long ago the 
tax contributions of the companies 
vastly exceeded the total cost of the 
maintenance of the state insurance de- 
partments and other supervising au- 
thorities, for the support of which the 
taxes are ostensibly levied, leaving 
large amounts to be used for general 
governmental purposes. No competent 
authority on the principles of sound 
taxation can be found to defend this 
state of affairs. To make tax-gatherers 
of insurance companies, thereby in- 
creasing the burden of the sacrifices 
made by the members of society who 
safeguard themselves against ruinous 
losses from causes beyond their con- 
trol, is on its face absurd. 
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Eliminate Non- Policy 
Writing Agents 





Percy H. Goodwin Urges 
Local Agents to Tem- 
porize No Longer 





Gives Text of Statement 





Says Whoever Disturbs American 
Agency System is an Enemy 
to the Country 


Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in 
addressing the members of the New 
York State’ Association of Insurance 
Agents in annual convention at Syra- 
cuse this week, declared that the time 
has come when organized agents can 
no longer afford to temporize with the 
non-policy writing agent on any basis 
of commission; that the automobile 
finance concern likewise has no right 
to be placed in competition with the 
genuine insurance agent, particularly 
at an advanced commission, and that 
the Interstate Underwriters Board is 
establishing a virtual monopoly of the 
big fluctuating lines in the hands of 
a few brokers and agents in the large 
centers. 

He said that it was the opinion of 
the officers of the national association 
that the non-policy writing agent toils 
not, neither does he spin, and that he 
pretends to no knowledge of rules, 
rates or forms. He asserted that 
there was no justification for his ex- 
istence and that he has no -place in 
the business and that the agents of 
the country should demand that he 
be eliminated from the insurance sun. 

He said that the executive officers 
of the National Association had pre- 
pared for submission to the executive 
committee, to be in turn submitted to 
the fire insurance companies, the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The exigencies of the insurance 
business during the past quarter of 
a century have brought forth in the 
United States thousands of non-policy- 
writing agents who, by and large, are 
unqualified properly to represent the 
great business of insurance; whose 
maintenance constitutes an unneces- 
sary burden upon the insurance busi- 
hess, serving no public interest and 
entailing upon the public an unneces- 
sary expense. 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, composed of policy-writ- 
ing agents, has declared that ‘the in- 
tegrity of insurance, the public con- 
fidence it enjoys and the success of 
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Large Attendance Marked 
Insurance School 


Charles A. Stunderlin Directed 
Work at University of South- 
ern California 


During the past winter months, the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, has conducted a school of in- 
surance for the benefit of those engaged 
in the insurance business. Special 
training, practical as well as theoret- 
ical, was provided in life insurance 
and automobile insurance. The total 
enrollment was 150. The university col- 
laborated with the Insurance Institute 
of America in giving the course in life 
insurance. All students enrolled in the 
life insurance course took the life insur- 
ance examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America. The university’s 
work was under the direction of At- 
torney Charles A. Sunderlin, author of 
“Sunderlin on Fire Insurance” (The 
Spectator Company) and “Sunderlin 
on Automobile Insurance.” Mr. Blake 
Franklin, assistant counsel of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, supervised the course in life in- 
surance. 








well managed companies has_ been 
brought about largely through the ser- 
vice rendered by the _ policy-writing 
agent to his community and the in- 
surance companies which he repre- 
sents’; and at its annual convention in 
Detroit, on Sept. 13, 1929, passed the 
following resolution concerning non- 
policy-writing agents: 

“We respectfully submit that com- 
pany organizations could render no 
finer service to the business of insur- 
ance than immediately to abolish this 
class of agents entirely.’ 

“The signatories hereto record our- 
selves as approving the above resolu- 
tion with the additional declaration 
that we purpose immediately to discon- 
tinue the practice of appointing non- 
policy-writing agents and to eliminate, 
by July 1, 1931, all such appointments 
heretofore made. It is understood, 
however, that this declaration does not 
include a type of survey agents solicit- 
ing only farm business.” 

The automobile finance agent, said 
Mr. Goodwin, is another type that be- 
longs on the list that should and must 
be eliminated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goodwin said that 
whoever aids or abets in disturbing 
the American Agency System is an 
enemy to this country—to America— 
and to the well-earned rights of the 
service-giving agents of this country. 
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Agents Ignore: 25 Per 
Cent of Business 





Laurence E. Falls Stresses 
Opportunities for Use 
and Occupancy 





The Co-Insurance Form 





Meets One of the Objections of 
Long Standing in New York 
State 


Laurence E. Falls addressed the 
members of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual convention at Syracuse this 
week on “Agency Commissions and Net 
Earnings Insurance.” Mr. Falls is 
vice-president of the American Insur- 
ance Company and the Bankers In- 
demnity Company, Newark. 

He pointed out the fact that the cost 
of living has increased in recent years, 
but that in the fire insurance business 
the average rate has been reduced from 
1.14 in 1910 to about 0.86 in 1928. 

He discussed the co-insurance form 
of use and occupancy policy which it 
is legal to write in New York State. 
He said that it is not necessary for 
the assured to guess how this busi- 
ness will be divided between the 
various seasons of the year. The 
Weather Bureau cannot predict the 
weather infallibly, he said, and yet, 
when under a three-hundred-day form 
we ask an assured, dealing in wom- 
en’s wear or dry goods to make this 
same prognostication, we penalize him 
if he guesses incorrectly. The co- 
insurance form in use in New York 
State meets one of the objections of 
long standing. It is recognized that 
in most mercantile businesses and some 
manufacturing establishments, the as- 
sured will probably retain all of his 
staff of employees, even common labor, 
and continue their wages if the period 
of interruption is limited to a few days 
or even to two or three weeks; where- 
as he would not continue many of these 
same employees on the payroll if the 
period of interruption were to be four 
or five months. The second item of 
this co-insurance form permits the in- 
surance of this ordinary payroll for 
ninety days at pro rata rates. For 
some years the reciprocals, said Mr. 
Fall, have furnished us stiff competi- 
tion for retail business. 

“Agents need no longer lose risks 
to the reciprocals on this account,” he 
said, “as this new form equips us to 
compete successfully, even for members 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, which were once the special 
prey of the reciprocals.” 
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A. & H. Convention to 
Gather in Chicago 


Charter Meeting to Launch 
National Association Set 
for June 5 and 6 


Prominent Men to Speak 


New Organization Intended. to 
Provide National Benefits for 
Field and Office Men 


J. P. Collins, agency supervisor of 
the National Casualty Company and 
president of the National Association 
of Accident and Health Managers 
Clubs, reports plans practically com- 
plete for the charter convention of the 
national association scheduled for June 
5 and 6 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. This meeting, which will im- 
mediately follow the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference annual 
meeting at Wawasee, Ind., will be prin- 
cipally devoted to completing and per- 
fecting the national organization, initi- 
ated in Detroit during the past winter. 

Among the speakers will be C. O. 
Pauley, secretary of the Great North- 
ern Life; Armand Sommer, manager of 
the accident and health department of 
the Southern Surety; Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference; 
E. H. Mueller, of Madison, Wis., and 
George Brown, executive secretary of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. None of the speakers has been 
assigned a definite subject, but each 
has been requested to bring to the con- 
vention his own best ideas and con- 
structive suggestions for development 
of the accident and health managers 
national organization. 

While the meeting is to be primarily 
a business session for the purpose of 
perfecting a worthwhile national or- 
ganization of field and office men which 
will be a constructive force for good 
in the accident and health business, the 
matter of entertainment for the dele- 
gates and their guests will not be over- 
looked. The Chicago Managers Club 
has arranged as entertainment for the 
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Grover Whalen Commended 
by Casualty Bureau 


Police Commissioner’s Annual 
Report Contains Praise for 
Theater Trafic Work 


Among the many letters of commen- 
dation written to Hon. Grover A. 
Whalen, Police Commissioner of the 
City of New York, which are reprinted 
in Mr. Whalen’s annual report to 
Mayor James J. Walker is one written 
by Albert W. Whitney, of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, congratulating Mr. Whalen on 
the latter’s effort to clean up the traf- 
fic situation in the New York theater 
district. Mr. Whalen’s success in this 
endeavor is a matter well known to 
New York theater patrons. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s letter follows: 

“Hon. Grover A. Whalen, 
Police Commissioner, City of New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I desire, on behalf of the company 
members of this organization, to com- 
mend your effort to clean up the traf- 
fic situation in the theater district. We 
feel that you are teaching a valuable 
lesson to the people of New York in 
pedestrian and vehicular control. It is 
of value not only within the city but 
it undoubtedly will have an effect on 
the traffic situations in other large 
cities. We have no doubt that condi- 
tions within the theater district have 
been made safer and that there has 
been a corresponding reduction in acci- 
dents. 

We sincerely trust that the efforts of 
your department to bring about better 
and safer traffic conditions within New 
York City will continue. If we can be 
of any assistance to you at any time, 
I trust that you will call on us. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) ALBERT W. WHITNEY, 
Acting General Manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters.” 








women guests, the first day, a luncheon 
followed by an escorted tour of the 
Marshall Field store, and, for the sec- 
ond afternoon, a bridge and tea in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The meeting 
will close with a banquet in the Michi- 
gan room of the hotel. There will be 
no speeches at the banquet, but attrac- 
tive entertainment will be provided dur- 
ing dinner. 


Russian Appeals Again 
Before N.Y. Court 


Another Chapter Added in 
Five-Year Fight for 
$6,000,000 Fund 


Assets Increase $1,000,000 


Decision Reserved as Directors 
Argue Rights to Assets; Con- 
way Appeals, Too 


After five years of litigation, the 
cases of the five Russian insurance 
companies—the First Russian Insur- 
ance Company, the Second Russian In- 
surance Company, the Northern Insur- 
ance Company of Moscow, Russia, and 
the Russian Reinsurance Company of 
Petrograd—are once more before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in New York. Current appeals 
are in connection with a decision dis- 
posing of a surplus fund of more than 
$6,000,000, which was placed in the 
hands of the New York State Super- 
intendent as liquidator five years ago, 
and represents the United States’ as- 
sets of the companies. It is interest- 
ing to note that these assets have in- 
creased almost $1,000,000 while the 
matter has been in litigation. 

Appeals from the decision of Justice 
Thomas Crain were brought before 
Justices Dowling, presiding, Merrill, 
Finch, McAvoy, and Sherman last Fri- 
day afternoon by the directors of the 
companies, by the foreign creditors of 
the companies, and by Superintendent 
Albert Conway. Decision was reserved 
in all cases. 

Alone in the defense of the opinion 
of Justice Crain, Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph C. H. Flynn presented 
a brief which argues that the Soviet 
Government, as domiciliary receiver, 
cannot take charge of the assets be- 
cause it is not recognized as a govern- 
ment by the United States; that the 
foreign creditors cannot take the as- 
sets, but are free to a day in court to 
sue for them; that the funds cannot be 
taken by the directors of the com- 
panies because the funds belong to the 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Be It Ever So Dangerous 
’S No Place Like Home 





Its a Trap to Life and Limb, 
According to Metropolitan 
Analysis 


NEw York, May 22.—The home is the 
greatest source of non-fatal accidental 
injuries in the United States, just top- 
ping the streets and other public 
places, but far outclassing the office, 
the factory and the shop. Slipping in 
the bath tub, falling over rugs, off 
chairs and step ladders, and burns 
from lamps, matches and tea kettles 
are some of the domestic misadven- 
tures making the home a place of peril. 

In a report to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on non-fatal acci- 
dental injuries, twenty-two visiting 
nurse associations treating 6585 cases 
during 1929, stated that 46 per cent 
arose out of domestic pursuits, 45 per 
cent occurred in public places, while 
only 9 per cent happened while the in- 
jured person was at work. 

In reviewing the report, the com- 
pany’s statisticians show that a person 
stands nearly twice the chance of get- 
ting scratched or cut in the home as in 
the street or other public places. Of 
the ten reported cases of accidental in- 
juries by firearms, all are shown to 
have occurred in the home. The home 
is in the lead when it comes to non- 
fatal accidental burns, however, with 
862 treated, compared with only fifty- 
three suffered in public places. Un- 
classified casualties totaled 300 in the 
home and 241 in public places. 

A feature of the report is the state- 
ment that more persons were non-fatal- 
ly injured by falls in the home than 
were similarly hurt as the result of au- 
tomobile accidents, the falls totaling 
1424 and the automobile injuries 1342. 

From the facts presented, children 
under five years of age are apparently 
safer outside than in the home. Only 
153 were injured in public places while 


576 received non-fatal injuries in the - 


home. The most hazardous ages are 
between fifteen and fifty-four, with 
1544 persons in those ages injured in 
public places as against 1395 in the 
home. 

The review of the report concludes 
as follows: 

“It is hoped that other agencies deal- 
ing with the sick and injured, hospitals 
especially, will compile similar infor- 
mation in the future. Facts from hos- 
pital records would describe the burden 
of prolonged disability, permanent in- 
capacity and staggering expense which 
follow so many of the injuries arising 
in the home.” 





Insurance Pictured as 
Bright Spot in 1930 


Prospects Not as Black as 
Painted, Says Insurance 
Securities Head 








Increases Over 1929 Shown 





Total Gains from 45. States 
Claimed Barometer of Entire 
Field by President Moss 


There is at least one class of business 
in the United States which made a bet- 
ter showing in the first quarter of 1930 
than in the corresponding quarter last 
year, namely, the insurance business, 
according to W. Irving Moss, president 
of Insurance Seeurities Company, Inc., 
who reports that premium income of 
the controlled companies in this group 
during the first quarter of 1930 in- 
creased approximately 10 per cent over 
the same period of the preceding year, 
and an increase of over 36 per cent 
when the three companies acquired dur- 
ing 1929 are included. 

“Acquisition of the New York Indem- 
nity Company by the Insurance Securi- 
ties Group has greatly broadened the 
operations of the combination in the 
district around New York City and 
throughout the New England and 
North Atlantic States,” Mr. Moss said. 
“But the increases were rather evenly 
distributed over all the forty-five States 
in which the company does business, 
which leads us to conclude that business 
conditions in general are perhaps not 
so unfavorable as they have been 
painted in some quarters. 

“The past quarter, which has shown 
an increase in the insurance business, 
while many other lines have been at a 
standstill due to the disastrous break 
in the stock market last November, has 
also served to emphasize the necessity 
of insurance on the same basis as rent, 
heat, light and normal overhead. 

Commenting on the increase in pre- 
mium income for the quarter, President 
Moss said: “Writing practically all 
lines of insurance, and drawing income 
from almost every field of industry and 
commerce in forty-five States, the eight 
operating companies of the Insurance 
Securities Group enjoyed substantially 
better business in the first quarter of 
1930 than in the same quarter last year. 

“The. Insurance Securities Group 
is intimately in touch, through 5000 
agents, with practically every line of 
industry and commerce in the United 
States,” and it finds “decided indica- 
tions of a rising trend, which appears 
to be continuing in the second quarter.” 





Motor Death Rate National 
Disgrace Says Hartley 





All Accidents 98% Avoidable, 
Carelessness, Weak Laws Causes 
of Problem He Avers 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—The death rate 
in automobile accidents is rapidly be- 
coming a national disgrace, according 
to J. H. Hartley, in charge of the claim 
department of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company, who in a 
recent speech before the Rotary Club 
of Waynesboro, Pa., declared 98 per 
cent of the accidents could be avoided. 


Mr. Hartley’s speech, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“Apparently accident prevention ex- 
perience does not proceed and achieve 
results in accordance with other de- 
velopments, rather running a course of 
its own and giving us perplexing re- 
sults. One thing it demonstrates, and 
that is that we face a real and tre- 
mendous problem in reducing our na- 
tional accident figures—one of the 
hardest problems which we as a nation 
have ever attempted to solve, and 


' safety has on its hands a contest which 


touches our entire population. 

“The country stands at the present 
time simply appalled at the motor 
vehicle accident situation. Past efforts 
having failed, we must seek those which 
can effectively and successfully deal 
with this greatest of all safety prob- 
lems. Recklessness, carelessness, phys- 
ical and mental incapacity, bribery, in- 
fluence, lax law enforcement, leniency 
on the part of justice, favoritism, 
which have permitted such an over- 
whelming condition to become a part 
of our daily life must absolutely cease. 


“A person who deliberately through 
his own actions causes the death of 
another innocent person should not be 
permitted to escape under the term ac- 
cident, and that’s just what has been 
happening in countless cases, and as 
long as they are permitted to escape in 
this manner these killings will con- 
tinue. 

“Reliable safety experts tell us that 
98 per cent of all accidents can be 
avoided. That’s why we say that the 
96,000 fatalities annually are caused 
by ‘so-called’ accidents. We must look 
the facts squarely in the face. We 
must realize that in this entire matter, 
responsibility is personal. Develop and 
inculcate care. Resolve to exercise dis- 
cretion, caution, constant watchfulness. 
Train yourself to avoid instinctively all 
heedless, rash exposure to unnecessary 
risks. Remember that to miss a min- 
ute is infinitely better than to maim 4 
member or to lose a life.” 
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Steps Taken in Pseudo 
Insurers’ Cases 





Supt. Conway Closes Out 
One Company by Liqui- 
dation Process 





Another Taken Over 





Commissioner’s Annual Report 
Praises Efficacy of Liquida- 
tion Section of Law 


Disposition in the cases of two cor- 
porations operating as insurance com- 
panies, and charged with selling “fake 
liability insurance” has been made, ac- 
cording to Albert Conway, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance in New York. In 
one case, Mr. Conway signed a report 
showing the liquidation which has been 
made of the Landlord Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., formerly with offices in 
355 East 149th Street, New York City, 
one of the so-called “companies” which 
was charged with selling “pseudo” in- 
surance to owners and operators of real 
property throughout New York City. 
The other, the Interstate Basicprotec- 
tion Corporation of 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 20 or more 
companies which are said to be guilty 
of dumping fake automobile insurance 
in New York City and surrounding 
cities and boroughs, was taken over by 
the superintendent for liquidation on 
April 29, 1930, pursuant to an order 
made by Justice Sela B. Strong of the 
Supreme Court of Brooklyn. 


Lauds Insurance Law 


In praise of Section 63 of the New 
York Insurance Law, the administra- 
tion of which has served as a protection 
to reputable insurance companies, and 
has insured them against the ministra- 
tions of unethical insurance companies, 
Mr. Conway said: 


“The presence of the law on the stat- 
ute books is alone a wholesome force 
for good in the business of insurance, 
and for the law structure of this State. 
Its effect cannot be adequately ap- 
praised. It prevents non-insurance or- 
ganizations from doing the business of 
insurance and stops such organizations 
from imitating genuine insurers. The 
drastic and summary process of Section 
63 justly threatens insurance and non- 
insurance organizations, and their of- 
ficers and directors who are either 
faithless or carelessly inefficient. The 
law has enabled the department to rid 
the State of derelict charters, which, in 
irresponsible hands, were public men- 
aces, 


“During 1929, the law was invoked 
by the department against five non-in- 
surance organizations that were selling 
‘bootleg insurance’ in this State. They 
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were membership organizations with 
neither capital stock nor reserves and 
were collecting money from tenants and 
landlords. In return for the money, 
these insurers issued documents resem- 
bling policies of insurance. By such 
documents and the employment of mis- 
representation by the organizers, of- 
ficers and directors, the members were 
made to believe that the organizations 
would defend the tenants and landlords 
against suits and pay the judgments in 
all suits which the organizations could 
not defeat. The organizations were 
lawfully chartered for purposes other 
than insurance, but they were unlaw- 
fully doing the business of insurance. 
The organizers and officers thought the 
Insurance Law did not apply, therefore 
most of the money collected was dis- 
bursed to the officers—as salaries, of 
course. The Insurance Department be- 
lieved that Section 63 was appropriate, 
as did the Supreme Court. The court 
held that such organizations were un- 
lawfully doing the business of insur- 
ance, and directed the department to 
take possession. The department found 
that several of the pseudo-insurers did 
not possess either reserves or offices of 
their own, and that the assets were not 
sufficient to pay court costs, much less 
judgments for damages for personal in- 
juries rendered against landlords or 
tenants.” 


The report just signed by Superin- 
tendent Conway shows that the Land- 
lord Taxpayers Association, Inc., was 
in business only fourteen months, dur- 
ing which time it collected from land- 
lords and owners of real property the 
sum of $24,348.65 for “premiums” and 
expended $26,232.49, of which only 
$477.50 was paid in settlement of losses 
and the balance of $25,754.99 was ex- 
pended for salaries of officers, solicitors, 
rent, furniture and other expenses of 
operating the company. Superinten- 
dent Conway reports that on July 3, 
1929, when he took possession of the 
offices of the company, he found assets 
amounting to only $915.02. 











Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


and Casualty Insurance 
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1880 1930 
Golden Jubilee 


of the World’s Pioneer 
in Liability Insurance 


Fifty years ago, not only were there no 
automobiles, no radios, no movies...... 
there was no liability insurance. A need 
for such insurance was brought to the at- 
tention of thinking men when the British’ 
Parliament passed the famous Employers’ 
Liability Act. Shortly after this act was 
passed, The Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., was founded, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for the 
massive structure of liability insurance. 


Today, The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., together with its affili- 
ated companies, the American Employers’ 
Insurance Company and The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, writes, in the 
United States, practically every kind of 
insurance except life, including fidelity 
and surety bonds. Today’s records show 
that during the past fifty years The Em- 
ployers’ Liability has paid out millions of 
dollars to satisfy claims of/or against its 
assureds. Its hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, its thousands of agents, 
have come to know the true meaning of 


“THE SERVICE THAT SATISFIES.” 





Practically every kind of Insurance except 
Life Insurance, including Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. 


110 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


The Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd. 
The Employers’ 

Fire Insurance Company 


American Employers’ 
Insurance Company 


THE WORLD’S PIONEER 
IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Who will be 


his next 





partner? 






















Wen a member of a partnership dies, his heirs 
may either demand their share of the business in 
cash or demand a representation in the business. 
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Either may be disastrous for the business. Few 
men can raise sufficient money on short notice to 
buy out a partner’s share. 0 


And no matter how able a business man the 
deceased partner may have been, his wife, son-in- 
law or brother-in-law may not make an able and 
congenial partner. 


Business Life Insurance, as written by The Trav- 
elers, automatically provides cash to buy out the 
deceased partner’s interest, thus solving this im- 
portant problem. 


The Travelers Guaranteed Cost Life insurance 
policies are businesslike contracts for business 
men. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD L. EpMunp Zacu_er, President CONNECTICUT 
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Rate Cutting and Its Aftermath 


Superintendent Albert Conway Discusses Evils 


of Discrimination Before New York 
State Local A gents in Syracuse 


HAVE chosen for the topic of dis- 

cussion tonight the matter of rate 
cutting. While insurance is the great- 
est business in the world and affects 
the lives and fortunes of practically 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, there are many phases 
of it which are little understood. One 
of these is the matter of rates. 

The rates which companies intend to 
charge are filed with the Insurance De- 
partment individually or by the bureaus 
to which they belong. The various 
bureaus are under the supervision of 
the Insurance Department and are 
designated by the Department to col- 
lect statistical data upon which the 
rates are based. The most important 
data, for the purpose of tonight’s dis- 
cussion, collected by the bureaus, under 
their designation by the Department 
pursuant to statute, is that concerning 
experience. There are two unusual 
things to be noted with reference to 
the business of insurance, first, that 
insurance is paid for in advance and 
rates are fixed for such insurance with- 
out actual knowledge of the catastro- 
phes which may occur or the losses 
which may be incurred; second, that 
the rates for that insurance are fixed 
by the purchasers of the insurance as 
disclosed by their acts and the occur- 
rences affecting them. This latter is 
called experience. 


Premiums Must Meet Expenses 


In order that companies may be kept 
solvent it is most important that they 
charge rates for insurance based upon 
the experience collected and the trend 
as indicated. In other words, when the 
accidents in New York City last year 
increased from 39,000 to 53,000 that 
would be an important factor to be 
considered in determining what rate 
should be charged for public liability 
coverage. When the experience of the 
purchasers of insurance is collected it 
is carefully examined, collated and de- 
ductions are made under the careful 
supervision of the Department. Based 
upon it, a filing of rates is then made 
with the Department by the collecting 
bureau on behalf of its member com- 
panies. The Department is then in the 
position of accepting this filing or re- 
jecting it and then taking testimony 
upon the question of whether the rates 
filed are justified by the experience. 
If and when the filing is accepted the 
member companies, by their own 
pledges, are bound under the laws of 
the State of New York to charge the 
rates filed and not to charge higher 
rates which would be unfair to the 
public or lower rates which would not 
only be discriminatory but, moreover, 
would tend to their own insolvency. _ : 
_ Insurance is a gigantic business. It 
1s a business for the collection of pre- 
miums in order that losses may be paid. 
Such premiums and such premiums 
only should be charged as will pay 
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losses, a small underwriting profit, 
taxes and expenses. The latter include 
acquisition cost, claim department and 
administration expenses. When the Leg- 
islature of this State, following a leg- 
islative inquiry, wrote into the statutes 
the original of the rating law sections, 
the first requirement by that Legisla- 
ture was that the rates charged should 
be adequate, then, that they should be 
reasonable and finally that they should 
not be unfairly discriminatory. The 
reason for this requirement of ade- 
quacy of rates is that after a man has 
paid his premiums he shall not, 
when the need arises for a solvent com- 
pany to pay his losses, be put to the 
hardship of paying them himself. The 
whole theory of insurance is to lift 
from the shoulders of the few the 
burdens cast upon them by accident, 
disease or destruction of property and 
capital and to spread the loss over the 
many. The many must pay an amount 
which will make that possible. 

During the last years, due to an 
abundance of capital, new individuals 
and new groups of individuals entered 
the insurance field. Some of these 
groups formed new companies, some 
became agents, some became brokers. 
Some understand insurance—most do 
not. These latter do not understand 
that the insurance business is a highly 
technical business requiring in addition 
to specialized knowledge and_ skill, 
sound underwriting judgment. They 
do not realize that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars may be lost over night; 
they think that chain store and mass 
production methods may be safely ap- 
plied to it. 


A Saturated Industry 


As a result there are at the present 
time too many companies, too many 
agents and too many brokers by at 
least 10 per cent. If these men could 
learn their lesson in the hard school 
of experience with consequent injury 
only to themselves, you and I would not 
need to be concerned. When I see 
them pursuing methods, however, which 
must bring destruction not only to 
themselves but to members of the 
insuring public, then, and only then, 
does it become necessary for the De- 
partment representing the public and 
for the public to take a firm grip on 
the situation. 

In the last few months I have had 
occasion .by means of the power con- 
ferred by the Insurance Law and by 
means of publicity, which is an equally 
great power, both to punish the com- 
panies which had broken their solemn 
agreements made pursuant to the law 
of the State of New York, and to call 





This is the text of Mr. Conway’s ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Local Agents 
in Syracuse, Tuesday evening, May 20, 
1930, and broadcast over Station WGY. 











the attention of the public generally 
and of the other companies, to the 
viciousness of the practices in which 
they are engaged. 

In the last fifteen years in the 
United States approximately 1000 in- 
surance companies, cooperatives and 
fraternals have failed. Apart from the 
few cases of dishonesty these failures 
were the result of charging rates which 
were inadequate to pay losses. 

At the present time there are three 
classes of companies and two classes of 
brokers and agents affected by this dis- 
cussion. Among the brokers and agents 
we have in the first class those who 
know little about the insurance busi- 
ness or how to properly care for their 
assureds. These men cannot compete 
with other brokers and agents in the 
matter of service to the assured be- 
cause they have not the knowledge 
necessary and do not seek to obtain it. 
Their only chance for a livelihood is by 
obtaining insurance at cut or inade- 
quate rates for the assured without any 
regard for the character or standing of 
the company in which they write the 
insurance. Their only interest is the 
obtaining of a commission now. 
Whether the company is in existence 
to pay a loss to that assured is no con- 
cern of theirs. When an agent or 
broker of this character is punished by 
the department, it should be a warning 
to the assured to keep away from him 
and instead to seek an agent or broker 
who would have the same regard for 
his interests as a professional man 
would have. 


Inadequate Knowledge Hazardous 


A man who has changed his line of 
business and has studied just enough 
of the Insurance Law to pass a broker’s 
examination is no more fitted to handle 
an important matter of insurance, or 
to give advice thereon, than is the 
medical student who has just passed 
his examination to become a physician 
or the law student who has just passed 
his bar examination to become a lawyer. 
And what matter of insurance is un- 
important? Do you realize that when 
you give to a broker or an agent the 
handling of insurance, that you are en- 
trusting to that broker or agent more 
serious questions affecting your prop- 
erty, health, life, or the happiness of 
your children, than you may ever en- 
trust to a doctor or lawyer during your 
whole life? Or if as serious questions 
are submitted to your lawyer or doctor, 
would you not insist, because of their 
seriousness, upon a consultation? Yet 
you select a broker or agent as though 
anyone could take care of your affairs. 

Far and beyond the passage of an 
examination on some of the sections of 
the Insurance Law, a broker or agent 
who handles your insurance should 
have specialized and technical knowl- 
edge and skill. Above all, the broker or 

(Continued on page 43) 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















NEW SHENANDOAH 
POLICIES 


An added source of income to you and a new way 
of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and women 
of tomorrow. 


CHILD’S POLICIES 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients ab- 
solutely the latest, most modern and complete in- 
surance program for children. 


Write us for information. 


CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


WwW. L. ANDREWS 
Secty.-Treas. 


E. LEE TRINKLE 
Vice-Pres. 


R. H. ANGELL 
President 


(Former Governor of Virginia) 




















THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO.- 
GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 
W. L. TAYLOR 


President 


Davenport, Iowa 








Home Office 
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CASUALTY SURETY 


<5 / 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 


participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 


ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY 


CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS 
JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 
VERMONT OHIO 

CONNECTICUT 

MISS 


























KEEP ON THE SUNNY SIDE 








Free of Shadows 


NO SHADOWS of doubt obtrude themselves 
across the road traveled by Commonwealth 
agents, where sensibly rated contracts, full 
Company co-operation and exemplary service 
leads to success. 

DON’T walk in the shadow of uncertainty; 
step out into the sunshine of Commonwealth 
opportunities where initiative and ability can 
achieve the greatest results. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


E. W. COOK 
Vice-Pres, & Gen'l Mer. 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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Conway Cites Rate Cutting 


Evils 
(Continued from page 41) 


agent you select should have character 
and a reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing in his community. In the big 
cities the keystone of the entire insur- 
ance arch, as far as the insured is con- 
cerned, is the broker; outside of the 
cities, the agent. 

The second class of agents and brok- 
ers who are derelict in their duty to the 
insured is composed of those who have 
knowledge and are able to compete on 
terms of service. These men may have 
been in business for many years and 
when they see one of the first class 
approaching one of their insured with 
a cut rate policy, they become weak and 
hoping that the situation may right it- 
self, or be righted, stoop to the level of 
competing with the ignorant broker or 
agent in the matter of a cut rate policy. 
These men are guilty many times of 
unfaithfulness to their insured but they 
fail through weakness and not 
through ignorance or baser motives. 

Among the companies we have the 
same two classes in addition to the 
third of which I shall speak later. First, 
we have the company without a proper 
understanding of what insurance is. 
It cannot get business on its books by 
reason of service rendered to the com- 
munity. Realizing its own handicaps 
it seeks to put off the day of reckoning, 
when it will be liquidated, by collecting 
whatever premiums it can in order to 
keep itself alive. The officers and di- 
rectors of this type of company con- 
stitute a menace to the insuring pub- 
lic. They serve no purpose except a 
destructive one. Eventually the day 
of reckoning will come when the money 
will not be there to pay the losses of 
those who trusted in them. 

The second class of company is 
similar to the second class of agents 
and brokers. It is officered by men 
who understand the business but who, 
seeing the insuring public taking cut 
rate policies, stoop to competing on that 
basis rather than permit the business 
to go off the books, hoping that the 
situation will change. 


Powerful Company Worst 
Menace 


The third class of companies is prob- 
ably the worst. This is the large and 
powerful company or group of com- 
panies which have able men as officers 
and outstanding figures as directors. 
Its officers know the insurance busi- 
ness thoroughly. It has enormous 
wealth in capital and surplus behind it. 
It realizes the condition thoroughly. 
It understands the company officered 
by ignorant men and the sound com- 
pany which dislikes to see the business 
go off its books. 

Understanding this situation, this 
large, powerful company or group de- 
liberately set out to add to the inevi- 
table approaching distress to the insur- 
ing public, by cutting rates and com- 
peting with both sets of companies I 
have mentioned, knowing that it can 
stand a loss because of its enormous 
capital and surplus, and feeling secure 
in the thought that when the weaker 
ones are pushed to the wall it will have 
the business on its books and that that 
business will-stay there because of the 
unhappy experience suffered by others 
and that it will then make up again 
the loss to its capital and surplus. 
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Contract Bonds Offer Wide 
Field, Says U. S. F. & G. 





Baltimore Owners Experienced 
Many Unprotected Losses 
During 1929 


BALTIMORE, May 5.—Building and 
bonds provide a wide field for agents, 
according to the bonding department 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. A report of one of its 
branch offices shows that a total of 668 
liens were filed in that city during the 
last quarter of 1929, representing a 
total of $245,519. 

“As 95 per cent of these liens were 
filed against owners who had no bonds 
guaranteeing the contract of the build- 
ers,” he said, “the owners are facing a 
possible loss of the total amount. 

“Consider the waste involved. The 
owners undoubtedly paid the contrac- 
tors, and were called upon to again pay 
this sum of money to the furnishers 
of material,” he continued. “Here, in- 
deed, is food for thought, and cause for 
serious reflection. How many owners 
can afford to pay for a building and 
then pay again for materials going 
into it? This is an age of efficiency, 
one in which all possible waste should 
be eliminated. 

This record of one city shows con- 
clusively that agents have a fertile field 
are presented to prospects contemplat- 
in the building bonding line that could 
be highly developed if facts and figures 
ing building of any kind.” 








The officers and directors of this type 
of. company, with its knowledge, power 
and capital, deserve the severest con- 
demnation of all, for regardless of that 
knowledge, power and capital it is as- 
sisting the weaker companies to de- 
struction with complete and entire dis- 
regard of the injury and hardships that 
must be worked upon a portion of the 
insuring public, which it is pledged to 
protect. They should realize full well 
that the day of the buccaneer is past. 
Nor can the directors of this type of 
company escape public condemnation 
and obloquy for they will be held 
to a knowledge of what their officers 
are doing, and will then have to find 
refuge either in the plea of ignorance 
or in admission of knowledge and an 
acceptance of responsibility. 

A still baser motive may be ascribed 
by some, for the large companies with 
great capital and surplus, at a time 
when the securities market is low, have 
been known in the past to compete for 
premium income on any cut rate basis 
during that period in order to have ad- 
ditional cash with which to purchase 
stocks or bonds, relying on the improve- 
ment in prices to make up the deficiency 
in the adequacy of the rates charged 
by them. This in nowise lessens the 
certainty that by that action weaker 
companies are forced to the wall with 
consequent financial loss to the un- 
fortunate insuring public. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Curious Law Immunizes 
Companies from Control 





“Detective” Associations Are Not 
Responsible to Insurance 
Commissioner 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 19.—Just what 
effect a recent ruling of the Indiana 
Attorney General, to the effect that de- 
tective associations writing casualty in- 
surance could not be compelled to come 
under the supervision of the State 
Insurance Commissioner, is causing 
considerable concern both in the State 
Insurance Department and among the 
various State agents. It is pointed out 
that with the bars officially down and 
considerable publicity given the de- 
cision, that an epidemic of such com- 
panies is imminent. The question first 
was raised by the Commissioner, who 
asked for an official opinion, mention- 
ing two associations in particular, of 
which both are organized under an old 
horse thief detective association law, 
writing check, burglary and similar 
insurance. 

In face of the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, the hands of the depart- 
ment are tied for the time being at 
least. It is very probable that when 
the next Legislature convenes in Janu- 
ary, a bill will be introduced which will 
compel such organizations to come 
within the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sioner. 

The text of the Attorney General’s 
opinion is as follows: 

“The Act of 1907 is an act entitled 
‘An Act concerning the workings and 
institution of detective associations and 
repealing all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict therewith.’ Section 1 of said 
Act provides as follows: 

“<«That any number of persons, citi- 
zens of the State of Indiana not less 
than ten and their associates and suc- 
cessors, to any number, are hereby 
authorized to form themselves into 
companies for the purpose of detecting 
and apprehending horse thieves and 
other felons, and for mutual protec- 
tion and indemnity against the acts 
of such horse thieves and felons.’ 

“T think the lack of authority to do 
a general insurance and indemnity 
business against loss from the desig- 
nated felonies is quite apparent. The 
authority to do an insurance business, 
if any exists at all, must be in a very 
limited sense as outlined in the opinion 
of a former Attorney General. Chapter 
33 of the Acts of 1929, supra, affects 
only companies and agents, solicitors 
and brokers doing an insurance busi- 
ness. For that reason, I do not think 
that the 1929 Act, supra, applies to 
detective associations or their solicitors 
for membership as defined in the 1907 
Act, and I so hold.” 
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ness insured their lives in favor 

of each other and claimed deduc- 
tion on account of premiums paid there- 
on in the calculation and payment of 
their Federal income taxes, has been 
decided by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
In this case the two partners conducted 
a commercial banking business under 
the name of Nussbaum and Binge. 
Nussbaum insured his life for $25,000 
in favor of Binge, paying his own 
premiums, and Binge insured his life 
in favor of Nussbaum, paying the 
premiums on his own policies. Each 
claimed deduction of .the amount of 
premiums paid as being proper deduc- 
tions from gross income on the ground 
that they were ordinary and necessary 
expenses in carrying on the business. 
The Board stated that there is no 
specific provision in the statute making 
life insurance premiums a deductible 
expense, but, on the contrary, such ex- 
penditures would usually be excluded 
from the allowable deductions on the 
ground that they are personal, living 
or family expenses. 

The mere fact that the petitioners 
were associated in business and that 
they saw fit to enter into an agreement 
to insure their lives each for the bene- 
fit of the other, and each to make pay- 
ments of premiums on his own policies 
as they fell due, are not sufficient, in 
the opinion of the Board, to warrant 
their being considered as ordinary and 
necessary expenses of the business. 
But even if it should be granted that 
the deductions claimed were within the 
statutory definition of ordinary and 
necessary expenses, the Board held that 
such deductions must be denied on ac- 
count of the inhibition contained in 
section 215 (a) (4), which provided 
that: 

“In computing net income no deduc- 
tion shall in any case be allowed in 
respect of . 

“(4) Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of any 
officer or employee, or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or in- 
directly a beneficiary under’ each 
policy.” 

Although neither of the petitioners 
was a beneficiary under the policy 
upon which he paid premiums, yet the 
Board held that, considering the two 
transactions as a whole, each policy 
being taken in consideration of the 
other policy being taken, each of the 


| CASE in which partners in busi- 
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insurance Tr the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


partners was indirectly a beneficiary 
under his own policy, because his own 
policy was taken in consideration of 
the insurance being taken by his part- 
ner, thus making each partner an in- 
direct beneficiary under the insurance 
which he carried and paid for. The 
Board held that: 

“If, on the theory of. an insurable 
interest which each petitioner may have 
had in the life of the other petitioner, 
Nussbaum had taken out the policies 
on Binge’s life, in which he (Nuss- 
baum) was named as beneficiary and 
had paid the premiums on such poli- 
cies, and if Binge had taken similar 
action with respect to Nussbaum, there 
would be no question that section 215 
(a) (4) prevents the allowance of the 
premiums as a deduction from gross 
income. 

“Under such circumstances we would 
have a direct beneficiary claiming the 
benefit of a deduction on account of 
premiums which he had paid. Here the 
same result is being accomplished (in 
so far as the benefit of each petitioner 
is concerned) by having each petitioner 
insure his own life for the benefit of 
the other petitioner. When we consider 
the board provisions of the statute 
and the manner in which the policies 
of the two petitioners are related by 
the agreement entered into between 
them, we are of the opinion that the 
petitioners are indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, beneficiaries under the policies 
for which the premiums were paid and 
therefore not entitled to the deductions 


claimed.” 
* a * 


The receiver for Lynch & Hought- 
ling, John G. Flanigan, Jersey City, 
has filed his final report and an audit 
of his accounts, showing receipts 
amounting to $813 and disbursements 
of $44, leaving a cash balance in his 
hands of $769. He petitions to have 
his account passed upon and allowed, 
and to have his fees and allowances 
as receiver and his tax costs fixed and 
determined, and to be discharged as 
such receiver. Creditors who have 
filed claims with the receiver are called 
upon to appear before the Chancellor, 
Jersey City, on May 26, to show cause 
why the report of the receiver should 
not be approved. 


* ok Ed 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 


made the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Nebraska, Lincoln, an award 
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in adjustment of claims for over- 
assessments of: taxes in 1928, amount- 
ing to $178,250. 


* * * 


The Illinois Legislature began its 
special session on May 15. A number 
of bills were introduced the first day 
and a resolution was also introduced 
calling for submission of an amend- 
ment to the Revenue section of the 
Constitution to be voted on at the 
November election. 

* * * 


In a decision by the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, it was held that a fire 
insurance company cannot be held 
liable for depreciation in property 
damaged by fire-due to delay in selling 
it caused by the insured’s failure to 
care for and protect the property after 
the fire. 

* * * 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 
Circuit, has decided a case under an 
employers’ liability insurance policy 
which involved a provision requiring 
the insured to give immediate notice 
to the insurance company upon the 
occurrence of an accident to an em- 
ployee, and also to give notice of any 
claim made on account of such acci- 
dent against the insured. Such notice, 
it was decided, constitutes a condition 
precedent to an action on the policy, 
regardless of the fact that the policy 
did not contain a provision for for- 
feiture upon failure to give such notice. 


* * * 


A bill (H. 1354) has been introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature in 
relation to the financial requirements 
for a domestic mutual insurance com- 
pany insuring motor vehicle liability. 


* * * 


A bill which has been introduced in 
the Massachusetts Legislature and has 
passed the Senate and gone to the 
House (S. 420) would provide for a 
uniform system of fire prevention 
throughout the State. 

* * * 


A bill (S. 425) intended to give 
judicial relief in case of failure to 
claim review within the time limit of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, has 
passed both Houses in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 


* * * 


License fees have been increased in 
South Carolina by a new law. The 
fee for a local agent being raised from 
$0.50 to $2, that for State or special 
agent fixed at $5 and that for a gen- 
eral agent at $10. The licensing pro- 
vision does not apply to traveling sal- 
aried employees who receive no com- 
mission. 
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Insurance Conditions in 


China 
(Concluded from page 30) 

Most of the fires that occur in Ching 
—even where large numbers of for. 
eigners live, as, for instance, jp 
Shanghai—take place in Chinese 
houses, as the Chinese are somewhat 
careless when handling fire, fire. 
crackers (very widely used and en- 
joyed by all classes in China), and 
using tallow candles, open oil lamps as 
flares, burning incense, and _ heating 


’ their beds made of brick with a fire 


underneath (called ‘Kang’ in Chinese), 
The moral and other risks naturally are 
greater in the interior when dealing 
with the Chinese than it is at the 
Treaty Ports where there are efficient 
fire-brigades and where houses and 
buildings are more solidly built and 
can be easily inspected. But the aver- 
age Chinese merchant has a fairly high 
sense of commercial morality and the 
principal thing is to ascertain his 
“moral” reputation. Competition in 
the Treaty Ports for fire insurance is 
keen, because it is first class business 
and no riskier than in other countries. 
The possibilities of doing fire insurance 
and other types of insurance business 
in China are unlimited, especially in 
Northern China and in Manchuria, the 
latter now being one of the most pros- 
perous territories in China. 

In order to establish an insurance 
agency in China, one’s best course is to 
start with Shanghai either by entrust- 
ing a foreign firm already established 
in Shanghai with one’s representation 
and then gradually expand to other 
Treaty Ports. In the case of the larger 
firms, they will find it pays to open 
their own branch office in Shanghai and 
organize their own machinery of busi- 
ness, but for this purpose it is essen- 
tial that one have a knowledge of how 
Chinese business is done. A part of 
the organization will comprise a “Com- 
pradore” (sort of go-between) of sound 
financial standing. His task is to intro- 
duce business, in return for which he 
receives a small commission on policies 
issued, and sometimes also a salary to 
cover the wages paid by him to his 
Chinese staff (clerks, ‘shroffs’—sales- 
men and collectors) and for whose 
actions and work he is responsible. A 
foreigner well experienced in Chinese 
methods as well as general insurance 
should be in charge, and he should make 
a point of obtaining a working knowl- 
edge of Chinese as quickly as possible 
(this does not take so long nor is it so 
difficult as is generally imagined to be), 
for this is a great help when doing 
business with the Chinese. No insur- 
ance company can in these days of 
strenuous competition afford to over- 
look the Chinese field. 
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Conway on Rate Cutting 
(Concluded from page 43) 


As I said earlier, if these three types 
of companies would destroy only them- 
selves we could sit by the wayside and 
watch. Unfortunately that is not so. 
It is axiomatic that when companies 
or men are dishonorable or dishonest 
in one set of circumstances they will 
be dishonorable or dishonest in another. 
When adequate rates are not charged 
by these companies there will not be 
money to pay the losses. When the 
time comes for paying losses, however, 
that will not be admitted. Instead, 
every subterfuge will be resorted to by 
the companies and probably by the 
agents and brokers to make up that 
deficiency. From whom will it be at- 
tempted to make it up? From the one 
class from whom it should not be made 
up, namely, those who through mis- 
fortune, accident or catastrophe have 
suffered the losses. This may be done 
in one of three ways, among others. 

First, by using litigation and the 
courts as an instrument. When this is 
done the company refuses to pay any of 
its claims or but a small percentage of 
them. It compels every one who has 
suffered a loss to apply to the courts 
for redress. The company then relies 
on death of the injured or of witnesses, 
or the departure or disappearance of 
witnesses, or generally upon wearing 
the claimant down, so that but a trifle 
of the loss which should be paid, is met. 
This results in the clogging of the 
calendars of the courts, disrespect for 
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the courts, the feeling that the courts 
are for the benefit of the rich and 
powerful and a consequent loss of faith 
in them. 

Second, a general course of pro- 
cedure which may be illustrated by an 
example: A company has written a 
policy of insurance with a limit of 
$5,000 for one accident; the claimant 
has been severely injured; the com- 
pany goes to the insured and indicates 
that the injury is severe; that the 
policy limit is $5,000; that the jury 
may render a verdict for ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars; that the case may 
now be settled for six or seven thou- 
sand dollars; that the company need 
not settle the case but may litigate; 
that the company will contribute $3,000 
of its $5,000 if the assured will make 
up the difference; that if the assured 
does not he must take the risk of pay- 
ing the difference between $5,000, the 
policy limit, and a ten or fifteen thou- 
sand dollar verdict. 

If the assured, placed in this unfor- 
tunate and unjust position, pays in the 
settlement all over the $3,000, the com- 
pany has made up $2,000 toward the 
deficiency in rates which it has been 
charging. This might be multiplied 
by other examples. This is all to the 
detriment of the men who paid for in- 
surance. 

A third method may be by actual dis- 
honesty and fraud, falsification of poli- 
cies or of applications with a view to 
persuading the injured person that the 
insurance carried is less than it actual- 
ly is, so that by that means he may be 
persuaded to take a lesser sum in settle- 
ment. 





It all comes down to this—that when 
the insuring public pays inadequate 
rates, it will also pay by making up 


the deficiency. It is certain that when 
an agent, broker or company breaks 
the statute law of the state and in ad- 
dition its own solemn written pledge 
and further violates an economic law, 
the agent, broker or company, or all 
three are dishonorable if not dishonest. 
It is equally certain that when it comes 
to the paying of a loss there will be the 
same dishonorable conduct—the insur- 
ing public may pay. If the insuring 
public realizes this and then is satis- 
fied to take its chances on the settle- 
ment of losses, the Department has 
nothing to say. The reason the Depart- 
ment interferes is that it believes that 
the public is ignorant of the true sit- 
uation. Insurance is an _ honorable 
business. Most of those engaged in it 
are honorable men. 

When the Department steps in and 
punishes an agent, broker or company 
it is saying to the insuring public: 
“That broker or agent cares nothing 
for you except the collection of a com- 
mission; that company cares nothing 
about you except the collection of a 
premium. Watch out for all of them. 
Keep away from the dishonorable 
broker or agent and look over your 
policies and if you find that you are 
insured in a company which is pursu- 
ing dishonorable practice in one re- 
gard, realize that you are taking 
chances when you have a loss—that 
you will be treated in the same dis- 
honorable way with reference to that 
loss—you will pay either at one end or 
the other. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
<4 ByScof » 


Over the counter prices over the week 
end underwent a reverse in a somewhat 
dull and featureless market. Declines 
of 1 to 5 points occurred in a wide 
range of stocks, and issues which ad- 
vanced were but a small minority. Pro- 
fessional selling was little in evidence 
despite the general weakness, prices 
dropping of their own weight. With 
what little buying interest as was in 
evidence inclined to bid on the down 
scale. 

* * * 

Insurance shares were devoid of buy- 
ing enthusiasm and sold off slightly 
with Globe & Rutgers down 5, Provi- 
dence-Washington 1%, National Union 
Fire 5, and AStna Fire, AXtna Life, 
Globe Insurance, Merchants’ Fire, 
National Fire, Stuyvesant, Hanover 
and Springfield Fire and Marine down 
a point each. Great American, Balti- 
more and Home were fractionally 


easier. 
* * * 


Stockholders of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company approved an amend- 
ment to the company’s charter pro- 
viding for a reduction in the par value 
of capital stock to $10 from $25 per 
share and the offering of rights to 
stockholders to subscribe to 100,000 ad- 
ditional shares at $25 each. The split 
up in the shares will become effective 
July 1 and rights to holders of record 
June 2 expire July 2. 


* * * 


The Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has increased capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000, being the second 100 
per cent capital increase in five years. 
Premium volume now running well over 
a million dollars has doubled since 1923. 
The company’s annual statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, shows assets of $3,512,- 
752 and a surplus to policyholders (in- 
cluding capital $500,000) of $1,252,456. 
Dividends paid during 1929 amounted 
to $40,000. 

* * % 

National Fidelity Fire, Baltimore, 
Md., which was organized nine months 
ago is planning a capital increase to be 
made in the next month or two, addi- 
tional being necessary on account of the 
business secured. 

a * * 


Mountain State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hollywood, Cal., has changed 
its name to the Pacific State Life In- 
Surance Company effective July 1. 
Assets as of Dec. 31, 1929, were $1,- 
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863,547 with unassigned funds and 
capital of $367,967. During 1929 the 
company wrote $5,156,478 new insur- 
ance and at the close of the year had 
4557 policies outstanding for $17,447,- 
809 of insurance. Insurance gained 
during the year amounted to $164,313. 

The growth of the company is indi- 
cated in the comparison by three-year 
periods of its figures. At the close of 
1920 it had assets of only $160,302. The 
total assets in 1923 were $556,035 and 
in 1926 they were $1,004,287. 


Russians Seek Large Fund 
(Concluded from page 37) 
stockholders and not the stockholders’ 
directors, who may or may not continue 

at this time to represent them. 

Taking advantage of a decision re- 
cently rendered by Judge Cardozo, of 
the New York Court of Appeals, in the 
case of the Petrogradsky M. K. Bank 
vs. the National City Bank of New 
York, in which the claim of the plain- 
tiff directors was sustained and cer- 
tain moneys turned over to the direc- 
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insurance com- 
panies, based their hopes on a similar 


tors of the Russian 


decision. Mr. Flynn, however, argues 
that their case has nothing to connect 
it with Judge Cardozo’s decision. 


Mr. Conway, as Superintendent and 
Liquidator of the fund, appealed the 
part of Justice Crain’s decision which 
lays him open to suit by any and all 
claimants of the fund after the liqui- 
dation proceedings are completed and 
the surplus paid over to him as trustee. 

Therein the superintendent differs in 
one point from the Attorney General, 
Mr. Flynn said. Mr. Conway wants 
the injunction restraining suit or action 
contained in the liquidation orders con- 
tinued, whereas the Attorney General 
argued that anyone who has or asserts 
a claim should be given a forum after 
liquidation is complete. Justice Crain, 
in the lower court, agreed with the 
Attorney General. 





Home Indemnity Company 
Licensed in N. Y. | 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has licensed the Home Indemnity 
Company of New York, which was in- 
corporated last year. It begins busi- 
ness with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a net surplus of $3,000,000. 
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Surplus Growth of 


Insurance Companies 
and Banks 


F yeonin and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 


Underwriters and Distributors 











of New York 


49 Wall Street 
New York 


San Francisco 























The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
ASS TY 


This Company oe all medern ferms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
POLICIES ere in FULL IMMEDIATE SENEFIT from 
up-te-date in wis mak respect. 
SPECIAL Soe pg PY watt 
~~ . 


te 60 years next 


POLICIES contain 
D PERMANENT DISABILITY | ge 
MNITY FEATURES, and sre guaranteed by Sta 
A Home Life policy brings ty of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 


Basil S. Walsh, President 
Joseph L. Durkin Secretary John J. 
r. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


K...2- SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 























P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Gal r, Treasurer 











Maryland 


General Agency positions open at 


The American Automobile 
Insurance Companies 
Render a Specialized Service 
That is the Standard for 


Comparison 


American Automobile Insurance Company 


American Automobile Fire Insurance Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
L. A. Harris, President 


INSURANCE ON AUTOMOBILES EXCLUSIVELY 








CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 






































| THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 

“Three Great Hazards” a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his ca 

PRICES 


500 Copies 


50 Copies 
1000 = 


100 Copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














4 THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


eS 
Ke) Tole), Fae 
/ LANCASHIRE 
MELE TL aaa ) New York Department: 
' 85 John Street 


LTD 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 








‘““We want 2,000 copies.. 





WALTER CLUFF’S 
course of studyin 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 























Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 


byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


RUSH St 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
conie off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send 
Cluff’s new book to me. 


Address 


' 
[i(Check here if quantity price ' 
data desfited.) ee M 
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